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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


For the first time since the battle of Mukden we 


have authentic news that the two armies are in touch. | 


The prevailing notion that General Linievitch intends 
to give battle was supported by the news of an advance 
south. On Wednesday he attacked the Japanese at 
Kiu-kia-tun, the original cavalry attack being sup- 
ported later by a considerable body of infantry. The 
attack was repulsed, with a Russian loss estimated by 
the Japanese at 200 men. On the previous day the 
Japanese occupied Ku-yu-shu and it seems probable 
that when they were attacked by Linievitch Marshal 
Oyama was advancing steadily along the Mandarin 
road in the old crescent formation, with Nodzu on the 
left, Oku and Nogi in the centre, and Kuroki and 
Kawamura on the extreme right. If the Russian 
report is true that a force of advancing Japanese were 
repulsed in North-East Korea, some independent move- 
ment is being organised against Vladivostok. A 
curious, but we believe entirely unfounded, report has 
been published of the appearance of the Russian fleet 
travelling east of Ceylon. 


The King left England on Thursday, on his way, like 
the Kaiser, to the Mediterranean. At Paris he met Pre- 
sident Loubet on the little circular railway that connects 
the north and south railways, just as the Queen met 
President Faure in 1880. Apparently the circular line, 
which happily evades the necessity of a formal reception, 
will become a diplomatic necessity for capitals which are 
also thoroughfares. It is not improbable that on his 
return from Greece a month hence the King may meet 
President Loubet again. If these meetings were not 
compared with the Kaiser’s visit and the two journeys 
represented as a competition in the art of turning 
holidays to account, a beneficent coincidence would be in- 
adequately exploited. And, seriously, the meeting, how- 
ever little was said at it, may have effect in the present 
State of public feeling in England, France and Germany 


The visit to Tangier was without much of the 
expected ceremonial. The ‘“‘estranging sea” was 
partly to blame; and on landing from a very rough 
voyage the Kaiser went straight to the German Lega- 
tion ; he so shortened his stay that he could not meet the 
many eminent Moors who had come in state to see him 
nor visit the rooms prepared by the Sultan. But the 
policy he went to support was not only of parade. 
Of his long conversation with Abdul Malek, the 
Sultan’s uncle, several versions have been published, 
but any one of them is as likely to suffer from conjec- 
tural additions as the semi-official German version from 
suppressions. But the gist of his speeches was almost 
identical with the conclusion of Count von Biilow’s 
speech: ‘‘he regarded the Sultan as an independent 
Sovereign and would come to an agreement with him 
on the subject of safeguarding German interests.” 


Lord Milner left Johannesburg, after an enthusiastic 
leavetaking, on April 2, and sailed from Delagoa Bay 
on the nextday. The last of his three farewell speeches, 
delivered at Johannesburg on April 1, was an admirable 
climax, so far as summaries can give a right idea 
of any piece of oratory. It is to be hoped that when 
he comes back we shall have the full text, which should 
make the best handbook to South African adminis- 
tration. Politically, nearly every problem would lose 
most of its complexity if English people would quit 
themselves of that fussy and deprecating deference to 
Dutch opinion which Lord Milner lamented. A stiffer 
upper lip would have been properly appreciated ; and 
we only need Lord Milner’s authority for believing that 
‘*this strong, shrewd, eminently self-respecting people” 
have despised the unmanly sentiment which prefers 
the surrender of a conviction before the rudeness of 
saying no. 


The full extent of the earthquake in Upper India is 
only being disclosed by degrees as telegraphic com- 
munication is restored. The disturbance seems to 
have affected the whole country lying north and west of 
Agra; up to and including the outer ranges of the 
Himalayas. Lahore would roughly be its centre and 
the shock there seems to have been most severe, though 
the consequences would naturally be worse in the hill 
stations perched along steep ridges and peaks. Earth- 
shakes have always been so common at Lahore that 
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old residents, it is said, used to look for one every | 


spring as regularly as the approach of the hot weather, 
though nothing that can be compared with the present 
shock has been felt in modern times. 


Besides important modern structures at §Lahore, 
buildings of great historic value have suffered much 
injury. The reports from Agra and Delhi, however, 
give reason to believe that no serious mischief has been 
sustained by the incomparable monuments for which 
both places are famous. An injury to the Taj, or the 
Palace of the Moghals, would be a world-wide cata- 
strophe. The cause of the earthquake is connected with 
the recent nature of the Himalayan formation. Such 
things, we are told, must be expected from a jerry- 
built range which is still settling down. The Viceroy’s 
telegram, received on Friday, went to show that the 
loss of life is not so severe as was feared. It is indeed 
astonishing considering the extent of the wreckage and 
the severity of the shock, which extended for 500 or 
600 miles, that no more than nine Europeans were 


native quarter of Dharmsala, where the destruction was 
most terrible. 


The pressure of commercial opinion, which is some 
way in advance of the imperial sentiment, has brought 
about a restoration of the weekly service of mails to 
Australia. The Orient Pacific were agreed, at a price, 
to employ only white men on board the mail boats, and 
the Australian Government has made arrangements 
with them to carry the mails every fortnight. This, 
with the fortnightly service of the P. & O. restores 
the old arrangement. The one difference is that the 
Australian people pay £35,000 more than they did in 


The House of Commons spent the better part of the 


| week over the Army Estimates. Monday and Tuesda 


' were occupied 
_ Churchill’s amendment to reduce the pay vote by 


in committee of supply with Mr, 


1,000,000. It was rejected by a majority of 43 after 
a debate equally barren of suggestion and charm. Mr, 
Arnold-Forster, who had much to say, has not the gift 
of saying it well; and his critics who had little to 
propose could not atone for their lack of matter or 
conviction. Major Seely, whose majority should give 
him a title to constructive criticism, was perhaps the 
most factious of all. His petulant complaint was 
only pointed by one outburst, and that should have been 
left unsaid. Mr. Arnold-Forster had of course made a 
gross blunder in discussing the effect on England of a 


| defeat of the fleet, and Mr. Balfour, rather as President 


of the Committee of Defence than Prime Minister, 
pulled up Major Seely and practically finished the 
debate by a peremptory prohibition of the subject 
in public discussion. In obedience to discipline as 


_ well as better sense Mr. Arnold-Forster had later to 
killed. We have as yet no figures of the loss in the | 


whittle down his bald confession. It would probably 
be impossible, even if every British ship were sunk, 
to maintain an efficient blockade of this island. It is 
hard enough as experience at Port Arthur proved even 
to blockade a single port. 


On Wednesday Mr. McCrae’s amendment, finally 


| rejected by a majority of 31, was concerned with the 


| ciple as the Admiralty subtract inefficient ships. 


return for the privilege of excluding British citizens | 


from a service they are well fitted to fulfil. Moreover, 
the Indians are chiefly used as stokers, a service which 
few whites are willing or able to do in the hot months. 
Such contemptuous treatment of the Indian comes all 
the worse from a colony which is greatly under- 
populated, and where, so far as the birth-rate goes, 
the population is decreasing steadily. It is worth the 
notice of free traders, who prefer a sentimental to 
a commercial bond, from what body of Australian 
opinion came the opposition to this excess of the all- 


white philosophy. 


How differently Australians regard the use and 
meaning of empire in other references appears in the 
pother over the treatment of an Australian commercial 
firm in the Marshall Islands. The firm, trusting to the 
general agreement between Germany and England as 
to favoured treatment, attempted to start business in 
the Carolines, but was kept out by prohibitive tariffs. 
se was at once made to the British Government 
and Lord Lansdowne, who made a very explicit state- 
ment of the case in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
promised to bring pressure on the German Govern- 
ment. This is all as it should be ; but what sort of an 
empire is that in which a colony can so demand aid of 
the central Government in one case and so flout it 
in another ? 


A statesmanlike attempt to check what has been 
called the ‘‘fissiparous movement” between Norway 
and Sweden has been made by the Prince Regent of 
Norway. On Thursday he spoke before the mixed 
Swedish and Norwegian Council and concluded a 
general exhortation to prevent the separatist tendencies, 
which have begun seriously to exacerbate national feel- 
ing in both countries, by making a definite suggestion. 
He desires the two parliaments to meet to discuss what 
amounts to a new act of union ; and with regard to the 
most polemic features of the present quarrel urges 
that Norway and Sweden should have a common 
foreign minister and that the two consular services 
should be separate, but under the control of the joint 
minister. The idea is sensible enough, but public 


_ including .the British Empire. 
aster House of Commons encroachment, 
feeling in Norway is getting as far from the control of | 


common sense as the separatists in Austria-Hungary. | 
King Oscar and the Emperor Joseph, the two oldest 
sovereigns in Europe, have to face a difficulty of a | 


sort entirely opposed to modern tendencies. 


treatment of the Volunteers. We express elsewhere 
our entire agreement with Mr. Arnold-Forster in his 
decision to transform Volunteers into real soldiers, and 
this can only be done within the limits of rational 
economy by reducing their number, on the same prin- 
We 
also need the Militia for foreign service, and the bluest 
of the blue-water school should grant that, however 
unlikely invasion may be, the possibility demands a 
prepared reply. Such criticisms as Sir Charles Dilke’s 
that the army may be safely reduced, because India is 
unmenaced, are similarly outside the mark. The con- 
clusion of the debate on Thursday was if anything less 
conclusive than on previous days. In winding up Mr. 
Arnold-Forster merely repeated what he said in favour 
of what is the gist of his proposal that for the sake of 
the reserve a long-service and a short-service term 
should be recruited for concurrently. But he neither 
showed when this change would begin, why it was 
necessary nor how it would be possible to prevent the 
natural inclination of men to desire the short service in 
preference to the long. 


But Mr. Arnold-Forster, with all his excesses and 
deficiencies, is on a plane above his Parliamentary 
critics. Theophrastus would have called him a ‘late 
learner’: he has arrived by conscientious failure and 
honest confession at many sound conclusions while 
most of his critics, factious by profession, find fault 
with him for doing exactly that which they blamed 
his predecessor for omitting. But it is impossible that 
what was a sin of omission with Mr. Brodrick is a sin 
of commission with Mr. Arnold-Forster. Protests about 
the reduction of the Volunteers were prompted solely 
by the notion that the change was unpopular ; and 
except Mr. Winston Churchill, who went into the 
opposite extreme in arguing the wisdom of a nine 
years’ service, no one attempted to tackle the recruit- 
ing problem, which is at the basis of the whole system. 
It is a disgraceful thing that of the many who are con- 
vinced of the need no one in the House dare preach 
conscription. Mr. Arnold-Forster has gone nearer it 
than most people. 


The House of Lords was occupied yesterday in a 
consideration of itself—a subject it thinks about much 


‘too little, in striking contrast to the House of Commons, 


which is interested in itself.far before anything else, 
By Government and 
the House 
Lords has gradually allowed itself virtually to be 
ousted from legislation. Heavy Bills, which have 
taken the Lower House weeks and weeks to discuss, 
are thrown at the House of Lords in the last days 
of session, with a curt, almost brutal, instruction from 
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the Government, usually a Conservative Government, 
the friend of the Upper House, to pass the Bill in all its 
stages on the same day. ‘‘ The noble worm”, as Lord 
Newton wittily remarked yesterday, did turn when the 
Finance Bill was thrown at it last year. We only wish 
the peers would show a great deal more independence. 
This Government has treated the House of Lords with 
uniform contempt, feeling sure of its support. The 
Radicals, when they come in, will be fools indeed if 
they fail to turn this Conservative precedent to 
account. Lord Newton does well to bring this matter 
up year after year. Not much result has followed yet, 
it is true ; but it is only by insistence and iteration that 


anything is done. 


The Brighton election resulted in the return of a 
Liberal by a large majority. There were some Con- 
servatives who expected defeat, but not very many, we 
should say, while none thought Mr. Loder would 
be beaten nearly so badly as he was. His is a hard 
case, for there can be no doubt that his own popularity 
was sacrificed to the unpopularity of Sir Edward Clarke. 
Conservative wire-pullers would do well to leave Sir 
Edward Clarke to himself; you cannot touch him 
without injury to the party. Moreover it is idle to 
attempt to resuscitate a spent force. But not Sir 
Edward Clarke alone turned out Mr. Loder. There 
was also the treachery of a gang of Conservative 
‘‘ Protestants”, who, regarding the interests of their 
country as nothing compared with their miserable 
theological partisanship, voted for a candidate whose 
hostility to the Church they could trust. For utter 
dishonesty your ‘‘ Protestant” champion was always 
easily first. 


It is to be hoped this election will not be allowed 
to flurry Ministers into premature dissolution. By 
which we are not expressing fear of the Ministry 
dying immediately of chagrin. But it would be a great 
mistake if, under the conviction that the game was up, 
the Government went out before passing an Aliens Bill. 
Time is going onand the Bill has not even been introduced. 
No wonder the London members are growing uneasy. 
But we have reason to believe that the Bill will without 
fail be read a first time before Easter; and that Mr. 
Balfour is now taking a personal interest in it. He 
sees its necessity. Any tariff reformers who have 
been anxious to precipitate a dissolution, if they do not 
themselves understand the merits of the alien question, 
should remember that Mr. Chamberlain in East London 
laid great stress on it. If they do anything to hinder 
the passage of the Aliens Bill, they are hindering tariff 
reform at least as much. 


The usual weekly scene in the House of Commons 
befell on Wednesday night. Mr. Lloyd-George, on the 
motion for adjournment, drew attention to the conduct 
of Mr. Balfour in marching out of the House—marching 
is not exactly the word we should use of the Prime 
Minister’s walk on these occasions—when he was told 
that the question of the defeat at Brighton of one of 
the members of the Administration would be raised. 
His conduct was becoming ‘absolutely offensive ”. 
He had treated the House with ‘‘ great dis- 
courtesy ”. We believe these are almost exactly 
the words which Sir Henry Fowler not many years 
ago applied to the conduct of someone who 
treated Mr. Gladstone in the Committee on Law on the 
Clergy Discipline Bill with insufficient respect. Can 
Mr. Lloyd-George recall that wicked man’s name? 
Mr. Broadhurst was also scandalised at such dis- 
courtesy, such offensiveness! He was so scandalised 
that he declared there was ‘‘one man of honour” on the 
Government side, the chief Whip. We must not be 
misinterpreted in adding that the Speaker promptly 
made him withdraw this. Mr. Churchill also was 
scandalised, so was Mr. MacNeill who said the Prime 
Minister was “‘ absconding and skulking”. When we 
notice four such suave specialists in deportment taking 
him to task, we are half ashamed of Mr. Balfour. 
“* What a vulgar dog !” 


An amusing passage made it clear that the Prime 
Minister really does not read the parliamentary reports 


in the papers. 


Once the ‘‘ Times” was chagrined when 
Mr. Balfour in a debate remarked that he had not seen 


it that morning. It grumbled about the Leader of the 


_ House paying no attention to the advice of his friends 


on the Press. The leading articles—well he may 
be forgiven ; but the parliamentary reports! On 
Wednesday it was disclosed that Mr. Balfour 
expects Sir Alexander Acland Hood to observe 
the proceedings in Parliament, and furnish him 
with a severely condensed report. Sir Alexander 
—chief reporter on the Priministerial staff—goes 
one better. He does not trouble to tell Mr. Balfour 
what are the results of the divisions. Hence he did 
not tell Mr. Balfour that the ‘‘ Retaliation division” was 
carried nem. con.—‘‘ as he naturally knew I took no 
interest in the matter”. These words will become 
classical in Parliament—their boldness first takes away 
the breath of anyone who is familiar with the House of 
Commons, and then makes him burst into laughter. 
He knows not whether to be amused or amazed, and 
he is both. And the report written daily to the 
Sovereign by the Leader of the House—are the unin- 
— divisions and suchlike suppressed therein 


Mr. Balfour has always been good-natured towards 
Mr. Swift MacNeill from the days when he and Mr. 
Wyndham were followed about Donegal by this 
emotional and serio-comic politician. Is he so kind 
towards the Irish Nationalists, from Mr. MacNeill 
down or up, because they tickled his sense of humour by 
representing him an inflexible despot—just as they ima- 
gined him an atheist because he wrote a book with the 
suspicious title ‘‘ A Defence of Philosophic Doubt” ? 
It may be pleaded that everybody is kind to Mr. 
MacNeill, the most innocently excitable Kelt that ever 
sat in the House, and this is natural enough. But 
when the Prime Minister writes Parliamentary love- 
letters to Mr. MacNeill, and in them excuses himself 
‘and reproaches or girds mildly at the recipient, and 
they are read out word for word in the House, the 
thing goes toofar. This has actually occurred ; if any 
reader doubt, let him turn to the ‘‘ Times” parlia- 
mentary reports on Thursday and see the letters for 
himself. It is the strongest argument for dissolution 
at once that we have noticed so far. 


The second reading of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill in the House of Lords was remarkable for the 
unanimity with which the substantial proposals were 
approved, and the severity with which the form and 
the drafting of the Bill were criticised. It will evidently 
have to be turned inside out in committee. Lord 
Davey thought it would have been better to repeal 
the old Act and make a fresh one; for like all other 
judges he has nothing but contempt for the form of the 
original Act. The alterations proposed are intended 
to remove possible sources of litigation already re- 
vealed in decisions. The Bill includes certain other 
trades analogous to those now under the Act. One 
entirely new proposal is designed to meet the case of 
old men whom the fixed character of compensation 
under the old Act exposes to dismissal because the 
employers fear to expose themselves to too great risk 
on account of their workmen’s age. It is proposed 
to enable old men over sixty to make a more elastic 
bargain for compensation with their employers. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons was pressed for 
the fourth time to permit trams over Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridge and along the Embankment. The 
House of Commons so far forgot itself as to leave 
the casting vote to the Speaker, who, in accordance 
with precedent, let the Bill go a step further. The 
debate was chiefly remarkable for the number of 
howlers made by its supporters, all of which were 
allowed to pass. As Sir Joseph Dimsdale has pointed 
out, Mr. Burns had no foundation for saying that the 
City had only rejected the Blackfriars proposal by one 
vote. It has been rejected either unanimously or 
by large majorities each time it has been discussed. 
He went on to say that all the London Borough 
Councils were in favour of the Bill. In fact West- 
minster, which is most concerned, is very adverse. 
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Mr. Causton, perhaps a less conscious offender, 
blundered as badly, arguing that the Embankment 
was built out of money paid by the ratepayers. It 
was, of course, built out of the coal dues. 


Of all spots in London the Embankment least needs a 
tramline, as it is served all day long by the under- 
round railway, and at the same time, as one of the 
ew really beautiful thoroughfares, would be most 
spoiled by a tramway. The date is also as badly 
selected as it well could be for making the proposal. 
The Committee on Traffic will publish their findings in 
May, and the science of the subject has just reached 
that point at which the specialists are coming 
to think that motor carriages will supersede trams. 
The policy of laying down lines upon lines is at this 
juncture the one which most gives opportunity for that 
unfailing protestant, the ratepayer. 


The ex-Town Clerk of Holborn, Henry Corbett Jones, 
was on Thursday sentenced at the Old Bailey to seven 
years’ penal servitude for the frauds committed by him 
on the municipality. Altogether he had embezzled 
sums amounting to some £12,000. A man of ability, 
and ambitious, he succumbed to the temptation of 
large sums in his hands which were left to him in 
confident reliance on his high character. He used 
them it appears in pushing his social position and 
reputation, and not in low forms of extravagance. One 
important matter was that he held the deposits paid by 
contractors who had sent in tenders. This system is 
really asubtle form of bribery. The Town Clerk was a 
man who naturally had immense influence over the 
decisions on tenders. The contractors would not worry 
him with claiming the deposits even if they failed ; 
there would be future occasions when they would t 
again and the Town Clerk’s favour had to be acquired if 
they were to have any chance of success. This is 
the main lesson of the trial which can be turned 
to advantage by other public bodies. Such a system 
ought not to be allowed to continue. The Judge 
denounced it as full of danger and to be reprobated. 
There are other metropolitan boroughs who allow it— 
it is said to be immemorial. They can usefully help to 
attain the object intended by the Bill for preventing 
corruption in business life, which has been so long 
trying ineffectually to get through Parliament. 


People inclined to grumble that the Lyttelton family 
is getting too much should be mollified by the thought 
that there is still one Lyttelton brother unprovided for, 
though one really has doubts whether he will be for- 
gas should a judgeship be vacant during the present 

arliament. The appointment of Canon Lyttelton, 
headmaster of Haileybury, to the headmastership of 
Eton is of course not agreeable to everybody. Edward 
Lyttelton is too masterful and opinionated to make friends 
only. But the appointment recalls many school incidents 
of the ’seventies of stirring interest to old Etonians. 
It would be hypocritical to say that all Eton loved the 
Lyttelton brothers. They were regarded by a large 
number of Eton boys as too good. But, strong and 
fearless, they certainly inspired a wholesome respect 
among their critics. They may have been very good, 
but they did not offer a left cheek to the smiter. You 
might viciously hack a Lyttelton, major, minor, or 
minimus, at football and get some kudos for it, but 
you were paid back in good measure then and there. 


Before the University sports the question was dis- 
cussed, both gravely and humorously, at Cambridge 
whether some protest should not be made against the 
inclusion of Rhodes scholars from the United States in 
the Oxford team. Oxford men have also felt some 
diffidence on the point, and were not sorry perhaps 
that at their first appearance the Americans were not 
singularly successful. One was first with two others 
in a very poor high jump, and one was a bad second 
in a three mile. The important point is not so much 


that the scholars are partly selected for athletic capacity | 


and are so to speak one-third professionals as that 
they are older, often by two or three years, than the 
average undergraduate ; and the level of success of 
fourth-year men proves how much difference this year 
or two makes. This objection of course has nothing 
to do with the colonial scholars. 


| 


THE KAISER’S COUP. 


he German Emperor’s love for a coup must toa very 

great extent be referred to his psychology and 
physique. There are many people to whom no life is 
happy, or even tolerable, that is not made up of a 
series of definite events. Ifthe latest event does not natu- 
rally bring on another, and external circumstances fail 
to produce one, they will make an event for themselves. 
And between these made events and those which come 
naturally they manage to keep themselves going. They 
are usually persons of exceptional energy and capacity : 
they have in them something of the creative artist. 
They have not the inquiring or the waiting mind: 
they are makers, and their desire for definite events, 
which have a beginning and lead up to a kind of 
finish, is wholly the artist’s instinct, the reverse of 
the scientist’s. They are certainly very often some- 
what dangerous people: everyone is that has in him this 
instinct of the maker. And the Kaiser, it must be 
admitted, is no exception to the rule. He is more or 
less dangerous in the events he makes for himself; 
for, like others in humbler and much smaller spheres 
than his, he makes his events without always fully 
considering how far the process may interfere with the 
order of things, and of people, around him. It is well 
in the Kaiser’s case always to consider whether a 
coup of his is a made event or a natural one. 
We are inclined to place the Tangier exploit in 
the ‘‘ made” category ; not, of course, that there 
was no political aim in it; or that he went to 
Tangier solely in gratification of an instinct for doing 
something dramatic. Most of our own buccaneering 
expeditions in the old days had some statesmanlike 
element in them as well as the love of venture. But 
were the Tangier business all pure policy, it would 
hardly have been done so badly from the political point 
of view. There is nothing strange in German policy 
not acquiescing in French supremacy in Morocco, 
or indeed in actually opposing it; but if this policy 
were the main directing force, opposition would have 
begun at the time of the making of the Anglo-French 
agreement. If Germany did not technically acquiesce 
then, she certainly did not make any opposition 
to the agreement, and to that extent she is 
necessarily in a less favourable position to inter- 
vene now. The Kaiser’s tender solicitude for Moorish 
independence would have been at least as grateful to 
the Sultan, and probably more effective, then as now. 
If, on the other hand, which is very difficult to believe, 
it did not strike the German Government at the time 
that this agreement could possibly result in a French 
supremacy, that would show conclusively that as a 
matter of policy the Moorish affair was not being 
taken seriously at all. Germans, and least of all the 
Kaiser himself, do not lack foresight when they want 
to see far. And, further, if the Tangier expedition 
were altogether a grave and determined political 
undertaking, a step in a long prearranged process, it is 
hardly possible that it could be so bungled in the 
execution. The Kaiser at all costs would have gone 
to the quarters prepared for him by the Sultan; he 
would never have left him with a sense of disappoint- 
ment at the Kaiser’s want of courtesy, for one can 
hardly describe it otherwise. On the whole we cannot 
help feeling that the determining factor in this incident 
was that the Kaiser wanted to do something, and he 
did Tangier. 

It does not quite follow from this that the whole affair 
will blow over lightly, as it blew up ; but it does make 
unpleasant international consequences less probable. 
We doubt if Germany will be able to trace to the 
Kaiser’s visit any results sufficiently tangible to make 
her very anxious to push this Moorish departure much 
further. The Sultan of Morocco is not a fool; he is 
quite competent to observe that the German Emperor’s 
anxiety on his behalf has coincided exactly with fear 
for German interests in Morocco; and he may think 
that there is not much to gain in exchanging 
French for German interference. On French influence 
no doubt the Kaiser’s visit will have something of a 
withering effect ; it will be a set-back. And the French 
most naturally are not pleased at the Kaiser’s attention 
to their protégé. A wise discretion has made their 
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government, and even the Paris press, take the whole 
incident with most commendable restraint. This 
reform in demeanour of the press in a_ civilised 
country makes one feel that there is hope, say, for 
the American press, or even for our own. We 
thoroughly understand the annoyance the French 
Government must feel at the Kaiser’s proceed- 
ings, and diplomatically the French have the 
better case. But we cannot for a moment adopt 
the ecstatic tone of most of our newspapers in 
identifying themselves with French resentment. Not 
content to express their sympathy with France, they 
must work up an indignation against Germany so 
fierce that beside it French opinion would appear to be 
entirely indifferent. No doubt this is thought to be 
loyalty to the great entente cordiale. The public has 
always a foreign favourite in Europe and an aversion ; 
at this moment France is the favourite, having been the 
aversion but six years since and very likely to be the 
same six years hence. No one who allows his judgment 
in international matters to be affected by popular feeling 
is entitled to have an opinion on any foreign question 
whatever. Of course, those who believe the Anglo- 
French agreement, in its bearing on Morocco, to 
be eminently in the interest of this country will 
necessarily be most anxious that nothing should occur 
to weaken the force of the agreement. But we have 
never been able to take that view. On the contrary, 
we hold that agreement to be distinctly opposed to 
British interests ; it was an abdication in Morocco in 
favour of France. We shall not be so hypocritical as 
to pretend to be greatly shocked at any attempt to 
interfere with the French supremacy. But we have at 
least as little desire to see a German supremacy ; and, 
as we have seen, as between France and Germany in 
Morocco, France has a technical advantage. 

As far as this country goes the incident does not 
really affect us at all. Probably the German Emperor 
was not sorry to put a pin into us as he passed. 
Naturally he will not want to see England and, 
France closing up against him, and he may have 
resented the agreement which left him out in the 
cold. But if he objected to it, he should have said 
so earlier. He did not and he has only himself 
to thank that he has now no other resource but a 
pin-prick, which hurts only the feeblest and most 
thin-skinned of people. The Kaiser has not come 
between us and France in any way ; so why any of our 
papers should cry, and thus give the Kaiser at least 
some little satisfaction for his pains, we do not know. 

There is a certain humour, though humour rather of 
a ghastly kind, in Morocco and the Moors being the last 
things anyone thinks of considering in connexion with 
the whole business. May be that we all feel that it will 
make so very little difference to native independence 
which European Power takes them under its protection 
that they may well be left out of the equation. Pro- 
bably that is the Sultan’s sentiment. Let us look 
the truth in the face and admit that whatever 
Power protects Morocco will do it in its own and 
not in Moorish interests. We are perfectly aware 
that native interests may be served as well, a sort 
of separable accident—sometimes very separable. 
That, we can honestly claim, has happened in 
Egypt and in India. England, like Rome, goes to 
other countries for her own interests, but, also like 
Rome, she generally manages to make her interests 
more or less the natives’ gainas well. France must do 
the same in Morocco. If after a reasonable time 
Morocco does not obtain along with French domina- 
tion more orderly government, security for life and 
property, financial equilibrium, and the development 
of her material resources, a new situation—let there 
be no doubt of that—will have arisen. We do not 
suggest that France will be neglectful or that all these 
things will not be done. We infer nothing from the 
sterility of French influence so far. France has not 
yet had time ; the point made by the German press is 
a false one. But we do remember Tonking. France 
must not forget that nothing but a good record of 
work done in the country taken over will induce other 
European Powers permanently to acquiesce in the 
Supremacy of one of them in a place which all would 
much like to occupy. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S CONVERSION. 


1? has often been our unpleasant task to disagree 

with Mr. Arnold-Forster, and find fault with various 
proposals he has made. But after his last utterances on 
the subject of army policy, we are glad to find that we 
are at one with him on his refusal to reduce the cadres 
of regulars. On this point at any rate we now offer 
our hearty support, and congratulate him most sin- 
cerely on the courage which he has displayed in modi- 
fying his judgment and proposals, and listening to 
advice. Certainly he is at present deserving of much 
sympathy, as he is now being virulently attacked on 
the parts of his scheme which are thoroughly sound 
—the reorganisation of the Militia and the Volunteers, 
and the recent firm stand he has made against the vicious 
policy of reducing the regular cadres. The unreality of 
the situation and the insincerity of the attack in the House 
of Commons are brought home if we remember that the 
so-called reformers, who two years ago attacked his 
predecessor for not accepting the ‘‘ blue-water” theories, 
now attack him for adopting them. Their attacks may 
be disregarded ; for it is obvious that their object is 
purely partisan. At the same time we do not deny that 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s present attitude is somewhat con- 
tradictory ; and that it is very difficult to find out what 
is actually in contemplation. But this is probably not 
the War Secretary’s fault ; the present indecision seems 
rather to be due to the Cabinet. 

The situation at present is so hopelessly perplexing, 
that perhaps we may be pardoned for once again 
briefly recapitulating recent events. On 14 July, 1904, 
a summary of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals was 
presented to Parliament. These contemplated the 
abolition of the fourteen newly raised line, as well as the 
five garrison, battalions ; and the conversion of forty 
line battalions to home-service ones, with a two years’ 
period of service and no liability to serve abroad except 
in time of war. Battalions were to be fed from large 
dep6ts ; and, though still existing for the exchange of 
officers and men, the system of ‘‘the rigid linking of 
battalions in pairs for the purpose of furnishing drafts 
will be abandoned”. Two terms of service were pro- 
posed, a short one for the home-service battalions, and 
a long one for the general-service units. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is now unjustly accused of having proposed at 
this time the abolition of the Militia. Asa fact he did 
nothing of the kind. He merely stated that on 
military grounds there was little to be said for 
the duplication of the proposed home-service terri- 
torial army by another force competing with it for 
recruits ; and, should this scheme ever be realised, this 
standpoint is undoubtedly sound, whilst his proposal to 
weed out inefficient Volunteers is equally so. For long 
the Volunteers have failed to reach the numbers pro- 
posed in their establishment. But he is now being 
attacked for reducing the actual numbers by 15,000 men ; 
and the ridiculous theory is advanced that the Volunteer 
establishment should be unlimited, with the corollary 
that the regulars should be reduced. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s defence of this childish plan was most con- 
vincing ; and we agree with him in thinking that this 
reduction of establishment to correspond more nearly 
with the actual strength of the Volunteers, and the 
weeding out of the force of all ‘‘lame ducks” will do 
much good, and increase considerably its value. Last, 
but by no means least, more money will be available for 
increasing efficiency. 

Needless to say, a large portion of the original plan 
has now been abandoned. Large depdts have not 
been created, nor are they likely to be; as it is in the 
highest degree improbable that either the present or 
any future Secretary of State will obtain the money 
to do so, although it is true that depots have now 
been redistributed in groups. So we do not see how 
the linked-battalion system can be abandoned just yet. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster still clings, however, to his plan 
of instituting two terms of service. But it is fairly 
certain now that he will not be able to do this; 
whilst if he cannot do so now we fail to: see how he 
can hope to do so in future. Over and over again 
we have pointed out that recruiting depends on. the 
labour market : and the proof is the little difference 
changes in conditions of service and pay have made; 
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If two terms of service are offered simultaneously— 
even though the longer offers greater advantages as 
regards pay—it is only natural that men should elect 
for the shorter one. Supposing then that one term 
of service only is practicable, a nine years’ term will 
not produce a sufficient reserve; whilst a two years’ 
term will provide a reserve of a kind, but will not 
produce the men required for the foreign drafts. Thus 
compromise is the only alternative; and experience 
has shown that seven years with the colours and five 
in the reserve is the best which can be devised. In 
answer to this Mr. Arnold-Forster says this will not 
produce a sufficient reserve. But we are still con- 
vinced that this is the lesser evil; and we feel sure 
that in time it will again have to be resorted to. 
Altogether then it seems clear that this ideal of two 
armies will never be realised; but it is at least 


eminently satisfactory that, contrary to what he said | 


before, he should now declare so vigorously against a 
reduction of cadres. 

Still, though this reconsideration is eminently satis- 
factory, it is not easy to understand what is to happen 
next. In fact, nobody elicited from the War Secretary a 
clear answer to the many questions put to him on this 
point ; and in some other respects he was by no means 
consistent. Day after day he utters the same plati- 
tudes about the ‘‘blue-water” theory, which he has 
apparently learnt by heart, and which others now know 
almost equally as well. Yet on another occasion he 
stated that he imagined no one ‘desired that we 
should return to the position which was so greatly 
complained of during the war, when the regular 
defence of this country was entrusted to eight batta- 
lions of the line”. But if there is any sense or 
meaning at all in the ‘‘ blue-water” theory, at any rate 
in its extreme form as now advocated by the Govern- 
ment, such a contingency would not matter a straw ; 
although the Prime Minister did tell us that the existence 
of Volunteers and the possibility of invasion were ‘‘ mu- 
tually complementary truths”. This seems as if in- 
advertently Mr. Arnold-Forster had for once spoken his 
mind. Indeed, it now seems fairly clear that the ‘‘ blue- 
water ” theory accepted by the Government is not the 
result of any settled convictions, but that it is merely 
dictated by the political exigencies of the moment. 
Still, whether the ‘‘ blue-water ” theory be sound or not, 
the arguments against our present haphazard method 
of obtaining recruits were convincingly stated by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. Never before has the patriotism of a 
great nation received more scathing condemnation at 
the hands of one of its Ministers than the following : 
‘* All armies of the world are made up of men repre- 
senting the manhood of the nations to which they 
belong” except ours. A terrible indictment, and one 
which we should all bear in mind. However, there is 
this satisfaction to be gained from the War Secretary’s 
condemnation. There must be considerable good in 
a military system which, out of such compromising 
material, can make the fighting men it does. 

What is the present state of affairs? The old 

stem of linked battalions and depéts, Militia and 

olunteers, still holds the field. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
long term of service only is now open to the line, and 
is likely to remain so, with what results we have 
already explained. But the great evil of the whole 
business is the uncertainty ; and it now appears to be 
beyond Mr. Arnold-Forster’s power to allay this, so 
deeply is he committed to change at any price. Some 
time ago we pointed out that one of the great evils of 
this uncertainty was the practical impossibility of work- 
ing out thoroughly, in all their vitally essential details, 
mobilisation plans, which at any rate under the old 
system were an unqualified success in the South 
African war. Our apprehensions are only too well 
borne out by the provisional—nearly everything 
nowadays is provisional in the army—field army tables, 
which show how the totally impracticable plans for 
redistribution formulated by the Esher Committee have 
been given some kind of possible form by a War 
Office committee. 
a paper plan ; though as the dreaded name of army 
corps has been dropped, except in one instance, it 
escapes attention—another example of the worthless- 
ness and superficiality of parliamentary criticism. 


This, however, is still very largely . 


INDIA FELIX. 


HE Council in Calcutta which adopted the Indian 
Budget last week is happy in the brevity of its 
reported proceedings. The polemic element appears to 
have been so moderate and the critics infused with a 
spirit of such reasonableness that instead of declari 
the country to be on the brink of ruin they actually 
recognised the existence of a state of prosperity and 
treated the Government with approval and congratula- 
tions. No wonder Lord Curzon described the Budget 
as ‘‘the dream of a fortunate financier”. A con- 
tinuance of internal tranquillity, the steady development 
of material resources and the monotonous recurrence of 
a great surplus seem to have eliminated the contro- 
versial factors which occasioned much contention in the 
days when the vanishing rupee called for more and 
more taxation and the frontier policy divided even the 
viceroy’s official advisers. Dull prosperity marked this 
meeting for its own. If it were not for the army 
reorganisation, the Tibet Mission and the tax on tea 
there would have been nothing to condemn. 

Though covering as usual three years, the interest of 
the present financial statement begins with the year 
now closing. Sir E. Law, who has since laid down his 
high office, estimated for a surplus of under one million. 
In some recent years the forecasts have, even to the 
uninitiated, been so inaccurate as to suggest a conve- 
nient device for postponing the disposal of a balance 
which it was desirable at the moment to accumulate 
quietly. But on this occasion the large excess could 
not have been confidently foreseen. It spreads over 
many heads of account. Subject to minor corrections 
it appears that the income has exceeded anticipation 
by more than 4} millions sterling. On the other side 
the Tibet ‘‘ Mission” has cost an extra £417,000, 
and the opportunity of large unappropriated resources 
has been taken to devote an additional £700,000 
to the rearmament and reorganisation of the army. 
Altogether the new financial member, Mr. Baker, finds 
himself started in official life with a comfortable net 
balance of 2} millions more than he had any right to 
expect. 

A scrutiny of the items which make up this great 
increment discloses some notable results. With one 
exception every chief head of revenue has contributed 
to the total. The revival of our own great Lancashire 
industry is reflected in the large addition—not very 
much short of half a million—to the Customs duty, 
which at the same time indicates the increased pur- 
chasing power of the native population. The general 
growth of the returns from Excise, Salt, the Post 
Office and the Telegraphs points in the same direction. 
Land revenue alone shows a falling off, for which we 
are left at present to conjecture the reason. There are 
some indications of local crop failure from deficient 
rainfall, and there is unhappily no doubt that the 
exceptional cold of the past winter has seriously 
affected certain staples of the spring harvest. It may 
be assumed that these exceptional disasters have been 
met by prompt relaxation of the rent and revenue 
demand. The absence of any general distress is 
marked by the nominal expenditure on famine relief. 
Reckoned not Jong ago by millions, it has fallen to a 
few thousands. 

All these lesser increments pale before the large addi- 
tional income gained under two heads. One of these is 
opium—anasset on which no prudent financier can reckon. 
Not only is the crop precarious but the price has a trick 
of fluctuating in the most disconcerting fashion. The 
odd million it brought in this year may next season be 
taken back by a turn of the wheel and so the financial 
member has in his estimate treated it with deserved 
mistrust. The item however which dominates the 
whole accounts, and indeed the whole position in the 
future, is Railways. The continuous investment by the 
State of very large sums for many years past has only 
in recent times begun to yield a direct return. In 
countless indirect ways the railways have conferred im- 
mense benefits on the country and are destined to confer 
many more, though a school of indigenous economists 

rofesses to find in them only a subtle device for carry- 


ing away the wealth of the country for the benefit of 
foreigners. Owing to the system of finance which has 
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been followed, the State and guaranteed railways will 
to a great extent have been constructed or acquired out / 
of revenue and within a measurable time have paid for 
themselves, leaving the State in possession of an assét 
sufficient not only to counterbalance the public debt but 
to provide an ever-increasing revenue. - Railway receipts 
have in the year now ending risen by 42,381,000 with 
an addition to the estimated expenditure of under half 
a million. One of Lord Curzon’s last reforms has been 
the creation of a Railway Board, composed of practical 
men to control the working of this vast and improving 
property. 

Incidentally this expansion of railway revenue gives 
prominence to a very remarkable administrative achieve- 
ment. The construction of irrigation canals, tapping 
the great snowfed rivers of the Punjab, has brought 
under cultivation an immense area of fertile land 
hitherto lying waste for want of water. These deserts 
now include some of the largest wheat-producing tracts 
in India. The Government at the time took advantage 
of these exceptional conditions to form great colonies 
on these new canal tracts and assign farms to deserving 
classes from the congested districts and in so doing to 
recognise and reward the claims of families whose 
members had rendered and would again render loyal 
‘service as soldiers or civilians. It is the carriage of 
wheat from these districts that has largely helped to 
swell the railway earnings, an excellent instance of | 
the way in which the railways and the canals must 
subserve one another’s purposes. Moreover, the 
large export trade in grain thus called into existence 
provides a food supply when crops fail and famine 
appears in unprotected districts. The surplus produc- 
tion thus created remains at home when shortage 
elsewhere raises prices above the level of foreign 
markets. 

The disposal of the large surplus now available 
includes remissions of taxation reaching to almost a 
million and a half. Nearly all this goes in further | 


reducing the salt tax by 25 per cent., a decrease so , 
| 


extensive that some of it at least will reach the poorest | 
consumer, and in all likelihood will stimulate further 
consumption. On this vexed question it is more than | 
ever permissible to express regret that the opportunity © 
was not taken for abolishing or at least restricting the 
objectionable income-tax imposed to meet losses by 
exchange and execrated by everyone except the corrupt 
underling who fleeces both the treasury and the tax- 
payer. 

The progress of administrative reform is helped by 
larger provision for such great departments as the 
Police, Education and Agriculture and in fresh subsidies 
to local boards. The altered position of India both as 
a leading factor in the British Imperial combination and 
as the objective—to quote the Viceroy—of ‘“ inter- 
national rivals who are closing in around her” is 
reflected again in the substantial sums assigned for her 
military defences. Last year the reorganisation and 
rearmament of her forces absorbed nearly two millions 
over the ordinary charges for army services. In the 
coming year a rather larger sum is appropriated for the 
same purpose. Apart from the claptrap orators, drawn 
from the races which contribute nothing to the military 
strength of a government that raised them from a 
subject position, no sane politician in India will dis- 
pute the necessity for these precautions. It is well 
that the empire should possess at least one efficient 
army and it is essential that it should be located where 
its services will be most required. It is not open to 
doubt that Russia, checked in the furthest East, will, 
when her strength is renewed, push along that line of 
less resistance which will lead her to a warm-water 
basis on the Indian Ocean. The present disturbances 
in Persia and the establishment of a Russian Consulate 
at. Bunder Abbas, where she has no trade, possess a 
significance which should not be overlooked. An 
efficient army, strategically disposed for the defence 
of her frontier, is India’s best guarantee of peace. Her 
whole field army was stated at this Council meeting to 
be only 139,000 men—less than the Russian losses at. 
the battle of Mukden. ds 


SCIENCE AND THE DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 


B ln reappearance at this time of the parliamentary 
year of the Bill to legalise marriage with the sister 
of a deceased wife raises an old question which has 
a simulacrum of vitality but no real life. Second read- 
ings in the House of Commons in the past have not 
only been academic but insincere; and nobody has 
ever taken them as an indication that an alteration 
of the present marriage laws was in any degree pro- 
bable. The House of Commons may vote, but opinion 
in the country is either impassive or antipathetic 
except among the limited class who have already broken 
the law and desire a privilege and indemnity. The 
only counterpart to the zeal of these interested 
persons is the natural instinctive repulsion which the 
proposal has for the great mass of English women. 
Men who have not actually married a deceased wife’s 
sister never trouble about the taboo against her 
unless the moment comes when they find themselves 
with an inclination to break the law. As this is the 
condition of thought on the subject it is not surprising 
that legislation hangs fire. To say the least that can 
be said about the alteration, it is an altogether wrong 
principle to condone breaches of the law by ex post 
tacto legislation. It is as unfair a privilege as the ex 
post facto Act of Attainder used to be an iniquitous 
injustice. There is a proposal, it is true, even at present 
to introduce legislation of this kind in order to deprive 
the Free Church of Scotland of the fruits of its victory 
over the United Free Church. If there is any excuse for 
what the Free Church naturally resents as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of British subjects to assert and 
enjoy their rights, it is that this ecclesiastical ques- 
tion threatens to raise a difficulty and embarrassment 
of national importance. It upsets the relations of 
almost a whole nation, and raises matters incom- 
parably wider in scope than such a_ question 
as permitting marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. The national importance of altering the law 


| in this respect is infinitesimal, and there is no excuse in 


this instance for breaking through the salutary rule 


' that even if a law is burdensome to some it must be 


obeyed and that, if and when it is altered, it must be 
operative only in the future and not be in the nature of 
an Act of Indemnity. The case against the Bill has been 
argued so often and with such success that we might 
wonder, as Macbeth did, why, when the brains are out, 
the cause does not die. Not even the nonconformists 
are as eager about it as they were once. They used to 
suppose the prohibition was a mere ecclesiastical rule laid 
down by the Church in mere arrogance, and they took it 
as one of the things against which they were bound to 
rebel by virtue of their nonconforming position. But we 
cannot help thinking they also have come to recognise 
that the arguments against removing the taboo are 
not only theological or ecclesiastical, but are founded 
on a physiology which appeals to common sense, and on 
grounds of social convenience and expediency which 
are equally cogent. The theological and social side 
has been discussed often enough, and it is a sure sign 
of the failure of the proposal that when all these 
matters have been argued until there is nothing left to 
be said that has not been heard ad nauseam, there is 
no real movement for alteration, and everything points 
to a general acquiescence in things remaining as they 
are. 

On the whole the most plausible contention of the 
advocates of the Bill is that a removal of the taboo is 
favourable to liberty and would therefore be good in 
itself. But there are some liberties against which 
Nature herself protests. In the case of marriage it is 
apparent that the prima facie argument is not in favour 
of liberty but in favour of restriction. It is more rational 
to retain a taboo which widens the circle of family life, 
and therefore prohibits marriage between certain people 
within it, than to urge its abolition in a particular case that 
may be supposed to be doubtful. The law of marriage 
was developed by laying down restrictions Some. of 
which have remained, as those of close blood relation- 


‘ship ; while others which now seem to us artificial and 


fantastic have in course of further development. been 
dropped. But wherever a case can. be made for 
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physiological or biological relationship which brings | the Albert Hall and Brixton enterprise may be called, 
the particular man and woman together closer than the | nothing has been revived by Messrs. Torrey and 
ordinary relationship of men and women, this has | Alexander's efforts. In connexion with this performance, 
come to be considered a sound basis for prohibiting | which we cannot exactly describe as a music-hall or 
the marriage of that man and woman. It is desirable dramatic or variety entertainment, because these words. 
always to press the interpretation of the possible | are already definitely appropriated, there is nothing to 
relationship rather against than in favour of marriage. | discuss but the absence of any of the elements that 
The abstract philosophical conception of liberty is well | give significance to revivals. It would be irrelevant ge 
enough when it is not checked by facts. In the | to debate whether the emotion excited about religious a 
case of marriage there is such a check in the fact | subjects by the means known as revivals is a good or to 
that the disastrous consequences of too close inter- | a bad thing, whether the results of revivals are tas 
breeding are patent, and acknowledged in these days | permanent or temporary, whether they strengthen oe 
by all. In one respect our marriage law does not | permanently the ordinary religious organisations or ots 
observe a sound physiological basis. It permits the | rather do them harm; for in effect there hasbeen no 9 4y 
marriage of first cousins ; and this example leads us to | revival to discuss in the Torrey and Alexander enter- is 
say that the law ought to be altered, not by extending | prise. There has been a good deal of mechanism but a 
the liberty of marriage, but by refusing to permit it | little emotion ; and a good deal of money has been 6 
in this instance of close relationship. Although the | spent over it which has not been recouped. This from de 
law permits the marriage of cousins, public opinion | the Chicago point of view must be decisive as to the en 
does not favour these marriages, which for the most | flat failure of the effort to stir London into enthusiasm io 
part are arranged for pecuniary or material family over Torrey’s expositions and Alexander’s singing of on 
reasons rather than on the sentiment accepted as the | ‘‘Glory for me” with its echo of the American slang poe 
proper basis of the matrimonial relationship. There | phrase “‘ Bully for me”, or you, as the case may be. pon 
are these marriages of cousins, and an appreciable We could never understand why the Chicagoan ex- ~- 
number of uncles and nieces either by consanguinity pounder and minstre! were not contented with their a 
or affinity erter into illegal matrimonial union; but | sufficiently large sphere of influence in Chicago, if al 
in neither case would the opinion be healthy which | conversion of scoundrels is their object. We have on 
would be pleased to have them legalised; it would | heard that Chicago has its own sinful crowds which a 
be better to prohibit both. Indeed if there is even _ would have provided plenty of occupation for revivalists. os 
the slightest physiological basis for blood relation- Perhaps Chicago was as little impressionable as London poe 
ship the presumption is in favour of prohibition; and _ has proved to be and a change of venue was necessary. re 
there is an hypothesis or presumption as to the relation- | When the evangelists came to London they an- by 
ship of a man and the sister of his deceased wife nounced themselves so entirely in the spirit of an “a 
sufficient to make the prohibition reasonable. | American syndicate competing for the electrification of “ 
It may not be so arguable as the physiological the Underground Railway that we frankly rejoice at ee 
relationship between a man and his brother’s wife. | their discomfiture. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
The prohibition in the latter case is on an obviously than the refusal of London people to give themselves os 
physical basis. The physiological changes in a up to the organised emotional machinery from Chicago. VW 
woman’s life after marriage may not be quantifiable, There have been huge meetings in the Albert Hall but pe 
but it is reasonable to suppose that a change is with very few exceptions the audience has refused to be pa 
effected which probably brings the physical constitu- _ hypnotised into outbreaks of hysteria, the only signs g 
tion of the woman into a closer physiological relation- Of religion that appear to be valued by those who rt 
ship with the man than it was before. It produces encourage such experts in the revivalistic art as fa 
more or less of a blood relationship between them and Messrs. Torrey and Alexander. The Chicagoans th 
makes the prohibition of the marriage of the husband’s bragged that fashionable London would be converted be 
brother and the widow reasonable. We donot need to by superior American methods. There would be no is 
prove absolutely that a true case of blood relationship cause for satisfaction that it has not been, if there had of 
is established. The probability is enough if we would | been anything to reverence in the mode of presentation th 
be on the safe side and act consistently on the sup- | Of spiritual truths by these evangelists. We are glad if 
position of degeneration resulting from inter-breeding. | that fashionable London has not been captured because w 
We do not say that there is an equally strong pre- We believe that submission to their influences would jon 
sumption in favour of the assimilation, as it ‘may be | have been not a mark of spirituality but of the very se 
called, of the husband to the wife, which makes his | shallowness and frivolity of which it was accused when wi 
possible subsequent union with his sister-in-lav one the mission to it was undertaken so ostentatiously. tk 
between blood relations. Some hold that it is even | In fact the audiences at the Albert Hall have not been on 
stronger ; but perhaps they maintain the proposition | fashionable nor generally of those who are so hardly in 
rather for mystical than physical or physiological reasons. | t© be saved; though this, we are sure, should not be re 
We should not commit ourselves to this opinion or | taken as an additional proof of obduracy. Nor have in 
even to the view that the physiological change in the | they been the educated nor the poor uneducated, but a 
man is not less than that in the woman. Neither is the uneducated respectable thousands who are in- T 
necessary. It would be sufficient to make the pro- | terested by the more elementary aspects of religious o! 
hibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister | emotion, and who consider themselves as having been d 
physiologically reasonable, if there is a probability or saved long before the arrival of Torrey and Alexander. th 
a possibility of such a change taking place in any They have been mostly the rank and file of the various Ss 
degree. The theory of it is at any rate not incredible. | dissenting bodies, who were attracted by the promise of b 
There is a fair presumption that the relation which | 4 preaching and a singing more sensational but very g 
produces such powerful effects on the woman cannot | Much on the lines familiar to them on Sunday. They Ww 
pass over the man without leaving its traces. If so have sung heartily, and thoroughly enjoyed singing, the 1] 
much is granted, then the taboo against the deceased | Glory Song and the Moody and Sankey hymns, and A 
wife’s sister is perfectly rational and there is better | Others of the same type, or listening to the singing of r 
reason for continuing it than for abolishing it. | the huge choir trained to produce the special emotional o 
_ effects deliberately aimed at by the revivalists. They 
have listened to the reading and expositions of the Bible t 
THE MANUFACTURE OF REVIVALS | With the decorous complacency of people who have 7 
‘i accepted a certain round of doctrines long ago, but do . 
[* Wales they appear to have had experience of a | not receive new impressions from them merely because t 
revival in which there have been indications of a | they are enunciated by gentlemen from Chicago. It 
genuine emotion on religious subjects which have made | is amongst this class that we should have expected 
it a phenomenon worth at least considerable attention. that their mere presence as part of a vast crowd, excited 
But in England the so-called revival whose head- , by professionally devised stimuli, would have resulted . 


quarters were at the Albert Hall until a few days ago, 
and are now removed to Brixton under the auspices of 
Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, has merely had that 
name given to it for want of one truer. Whatever else 


in humiliating exhibitions of emotion approaching 
hysteria, and in an abandonment without intellectual 
restraint to the exciting influences brought to bear on 
them. Such exhibitions would have been paraded as 
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conversions and would have been ‘‘ Glory ” for the evan- 
gelists. Fortunately very little of this sort of emotional 
debauch has been seen; and this fact entitles the 
people of whom we are thinking to considerable admira- 
tion for the self-respect and self-restraint they have 
shown. 

We may hope that there is now too much intelli- 
gence for the mechanically constructed revival to 
exercise its old power; though it may be impossible 
to forecast the origin or development of such spon- 
taneous outbursts as have been seen in Wales. at 
revival has now almost run its course and is demon- 
strating the dangers which attend all appeals to the 
overwrought emotions of crowds. It is plain that 
insanity has made its appearance amongst its chief 
actors, and the best that can be hoped for now 
is that it will die away before further extravagances 
develop. There is great difficulty in knowing what 
one’s attitude towards these movements should be 
in their earlier stages. In the Welsh movement there 
was much which appealed to the sympathies. It 
was spontaneous and had an air of inartificiality ; 
and the lesson has been learned from historic move- 
ments that there may be in an unconventional outburst 
of piety the germ of a serious and lasting addition to 
religious life. The appeal of religion must be to the 
emotions, especially in the cases of the less cultivated 
classes ; and it is always interesting to follow the 
course of such an appeal made by a man whose personal 
experiences appear to have been uncommon, and who 
bases on them his call to those who are moved more 
by personality than by anything else. Something 
valuable may always come of it, and it was from this 
standpoint that religious people regarded the Welsh 
revival at first. 

They applied this method to the Torrey and Alexander 
mission, but it was really through excessive caution. 
What was there of natural and spontaneous in such an 
exhibition of professional evangelism? Deliberately to 
engineer religious excitement must do more harm than 
good if the attempt is successful. Fortunately the 
Albert Hall mission has not succeeded in this, and the 
failure being recognised it is now attempted to show 
that this failure is really a success. It is said there has 
been a great but quiet deepening of spiritual life. It 
is more than we should expect from the methods 
of edification. One note at least of a true revival is 
the indifference of the evangelist to particular dogmas, 
if only he is persuaded that the heart is moved to 
what he calls the emotions of love or fear. But in 
other respects the Torrey and Alexander mission has 
seemed a propaganda of nonconformist doctrines and 
views on the Church. In some cases adherence to 
the Church doctrines of baptism, confirmation, and the 
eucharist have been urged by the Albert Hall evangelist 
as convincing proof that the desired convert’s soul was 
in danger. All the evidence goes to show that the 
intention of Messrs. Torrey and Alexander was to start 
a course of nervous excitements on a large scale. 
Their songs were designed for this. Some supporters 
of the mission have complained that the finer hymns 
dear to the pious have not been used. Instead of 
them there are such coarse excitants as the Glory 
Song, and other specimens of ineptitude, vulgarity, and 
blasphemy such as ‘“ ’Tis the old time Religion” ‘I’m 
going home to Jesus in the good old-fashioned way” 
where the intellect is nil and the emotion superficial, 
thin, common, and mean. The fact is that Torrey and 
Alexander’s great coup has failed and the “‘ greatest 
religious show on earth ” has been, we are glad to say, 
no more harmful than many other amusements of the 
Metropolis ; thanks to the sense of the people and not 
to the intentions of Messrs. Alexander and Torrey. 
The result is a distinct gain to religion ; and we only 
wish that the crowds who attend their exhibitions had 
taste for a higher kind of entertainment. 


THE CITY. 


ITH the turn of the month general expectations 
have been realised and money has become very 

cheap. The full effect of this on the Stock markets 
has however been neutralised to a certain extent by 
political influences coupled with new issues; and 


although we do not attribute much substantial im- 
portance to the pressing political events of the moment 
—the visit of the German Emperor to Morocco and the 
defeat of Mr. Loder at Brighton for example, each of 
which has been used as a lever to depress prices—we 
fear the stream of new loans of which several are on 
the stocks will act as a heavy drag on quotations. 
However unless the demand for gold from Paris 
assumes greater proportions, there is every reason to 
anticipate an early reduction in the Bank of England 
rate to 2 per cent., having regard to the great strength 
of the Reserve, and in that event all gilt-edged stocks 
must rise in sympathy. 

There was some good buying of Consols during the 
early part of the week, and as the purchases were on 
account of certain persons who are credited as being 
specially astute it was taken as a further indication of 
the near prospect of peace. But Consols finish up 
rather lower on balance, and for the moment the City 
is rather disappointed at the peace outlook, although 
we have had quite independent and trustworthy in- 
formation that the leaders of finance in France are 
united in their efforts to bring pressure to bear on 
Russia. It is quite possible that should Russia— 
from failure of supplies from outside sources—be com- 
pelled to draw upon the gold reserves against her note 
currency France may be forced to lend further money, as 
the serious depreciation in the note currency which would 
surely follow if the gold reserves were withdrawn would 
be, in the result, probably more immediately serious 
to French interests as a whole than the provision of 
a further loan. Both Russian and Japanese securities 
have been virtually at a standstill—a slight recession 
in the former, whilst the latter have hardened on the 
gradual liquidation of the ‘‘ stags” of the last issue. 

At this season of the year it is quite natural to expect 
a renewal of activity in home rails, more especially in 
the southern stocks, 2nd we imagine the jobbers have 
put prices up in anticipation, as although there has been 
a slight improvement in balance there has not been 
much actual business: we should be disposed to recom- 
mend a purchase of the securities of the Southern lines 
if the weather continues to be as good as it has been of 
late. English rails have, however, little chance of 
becoming fashionable from a speculator’s point of 
view, whilst the quite remarkable activity and strength 
of the American market continue. The set-back of 
the past account is gradually being wiped out and 
the heavy buying of Steel Corporation shares with 
other leading stocks points to a continuance of 
good prices. The distribution of the assets of the 
Northern Securities Company is now fixed for 17 April 
and the shares have had a further advance, marking 
$168} on Thursday—if our information is correct the 
distribution should show up well on a basis of $180 to 
$200—the latter figure is that named by one of the best 
known American bankers as the true value of the 
shares. 

Throughout the Stock Exchange figures have been 
big during the week. The prospectus of the Asso- 
ciated Newspaper Company is out and the figures 
require careful study to arrive at a proper appreciation 
of their meaning. The capitalisation is the large sum 
of £1,600,000 divided into 500,000 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares, 600,000 7 per cent. ordinary shares and 
500,000 deferred shares to be taken by the vendors. 
A close analysis of the figures would take up 
too much space, but it would appear that the 
purchase price is £1,377,325, of which £300,000 
represents tangible assets and £1,077,325 good- 
will. We have little doubt that the issue will go 
well, but without carping criticism —for the profits 
justify the basis of capitalisation—the item for good- 
will does seem enormous. The second scheme in- 
volving globular figures is that of the Wernher Beit 
syndicate, which has been formed to operate in 
South African mining ventures. It will be remem- 
bered that about a year ago a_private syndicate 
was formed with a capital of £2,000,000 to give 
support to the market in the sense that although 
its managers did not come into the market and 
bid actively for shares, it did unquestionably take off 
the market large blocks of shares at low prices. It 
is probable that the syndicate has made substantial 
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profits and its scope is now to be enlarged both as to 
capital and the interests to be acquired outside of pur- 
chases of sharesin the market. It is understood that a 
most influential group of the Paris Stock Exchange and 
bankers are subscribing to the extent of £2,000,000 
towards the total capital of 46,000,000 and the balance 
is to be provided by Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. with 
certain rights to members of the original syndicate to 
subscribe for the balance of shares which are in the 
denomination of £20, at a small premium. We be- 
lieve that the formation of this strong trust is a good 
thing for the South African market as it provides a 
combination of strength which the market badly needs. 
The resources of the syndicate are so great that it will 
be able to yive support when it is required and it will 
also command a certain amount of respect from those 
South African financiers who have not scrupled to 
** bear” heavily. 

The affairs of Ind, Coope and Co. Limited, have 
been in considerable prominence owing to the notifica- 
tion that the board have found it impossible to pay any 
dividend on the preference shares for the past half-year. 
The company has, of course, suffered from the effects 
of bad trade in common with other breweries, but the 
attitude of secrecy adopted by the board in not having 
issued a balance-sheet makes the affairs of the company 
appear much worse now that the actual facts are 
becoming known. We understand that a proposal will 
be laid before the shareholders and presumably the 
debenture-holders also to create 6 per cent. ‘* deposit 
debentures” for £600,000, and for the immediate pur- 
poses of the company to enable it to repay depositors 
who have moneys lying at present with the company to 
issue ‘‘ guarantor certificates” for £300,000 secured 
by the above-named ‘‘deposit debentures”. The 
** guarantor certificates” will also carry interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum and be redeemable in 
seven years from 1 May, 1905, at 105. The scheme is 
ingenious, but what one would more especially require 
to know is the steps taken for an improvement and 
economies in administration. 

Following the allusions we have made in previous 


issues to investments in the shares of the Eastern and , 


South African Banks we give below a short tabular 
statement relating to the principal banks operating in 
South America. These banks have naturally shared 
in the great improvement which has generally taken 
place in the affairs of South America and with the 
prudent management which characterises the institu- 
tions we should have no hesitation in recommending 
an investment in the shares to those who are in a 
position to accept the contingent liability on the 
shares. 


Capital Reserve Price Yield 


££ £ £ & 


London and Brazilian Bank .. 20 10; 700,000 205 4°16 


750,0c0 pd. 
London and River Plate Bank .. 25 15 { pd. 
Lendon Bark of Mexico and ,000 
South America .. qoo,coo pd, 759000 8 


Bank of Tarapacii .. es 30 §} 


British Bark of South America .. 20 10 


260,c00 63 4°7 


360,000 1% 5"10 

The shares of the London Bank of Mexico and South 
America have been lately introduced on the Paris 
Bourse and although they have appreciated considerably 
it is still probable that the rise will go further because 
of the wider market and elasticity attained. 

Among the new issues before the public is that of 
McArthur, Atkins and Co. Limited, a company formed 
to acquire the South African interests of the influential 
Australian house of W.and A. McArthur, Limited, which 
is that of general merchants including cold storage. 
The capital is £ 400,000 and the purchase price works 
out at £150,000 for goodwill whilst the company will 
have a working capital of £75,000. Favourable con- 
tracts have been entered into regarding freight from 
Australia and as so many of the cold storage companies 
in South Africa have experienced difficulties in this 
respect in the past, the venture has advantages which 
combined with good management may lead to success. 


The Saturday Review. 


INSURANCE. 


EAGLE. LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


| by the ninety-seventh vear after its foundation the 

Eagle Insurance Company is able to report ex- 
tensive and gratifying progress. As many people 
are aware the Eagle is an office which was allowed to 
get into difficulties some years back, but it never lost 
its reputation as a sound and reliable company. The 
situation was saved in time and, at the expense of pass- 
ing the bonus at one valuation, its affairs were put into 
a thoroughly good state. It will always be remembered 
to the credit of the Eagle that upon this occasion it 
over-stated the case against itself, and employed almost 
superfluously drastic methods of reform. The company 
is now reaping the reward of its conduct. Two years 
ago it was in a position to declare a good bonus and 
since then it has received in greatly increased measure 
the support of the insuring public. 

The new assurances effected last year amounted to 
£536,299, an amount very similar to the corresponding 
item of the previous year, and greatly in excess of the 
new business obtained in any year for at least twenty 
years past. This extension of the business has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the rate of expenditure 
which last year showed a reduction of about 2 per cent. 
of the premium income as compared with the pre- 
ceding years. The provision for expenses set aside 


| at the last valuation exceeds the present rate of 


expenditure by about 10) per cent. of the premium 
income, a proportion which constitutes a very substan- 
tial contribution to surplus. So large a margin for 
profit from this source is the more noteworthy because 
more than half the assurances in force consists of non- 
participating policies upon which the provision for 
expenses is smaller than for with-profit assurances. 
The profit on this large amount of non-participating 
business is doubtless considerable and as the policy- 
holders who share in the profits receive rather more 
than 90 per cent. of the total surplus the with-profit 
policy-holders are partners in a profitable business to a 
much greater extent than usual. Apart from the profit 
derived from‘saving in expenses and from the sale of 
without-profit policies, there is a further source of sur- 
plus due to the interest earned upon the funds being 
about 17s. 6d. per cent. more than the rate assumed. 
These sources of surplus constitute not only an element 
of great financial strength but promise well for the 
bonus results at the next valuation. 

The London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company 
cannot lay claim to so long a corporate existence as the 
Eagle, since it was founded in 1862. During its life of 
forty-three years a large and prosperous business has 
been built up and it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Clirehugh, who was the founder of the company, and 
its first manager and actuary, still controls its affairs. 
A rumour was recently circulated that the manager 
contemplated retiring, but this has been denied and 
the unity of management which results from the 
long control of one man is to be continued. Mr. 
Mannering, who is the second in command, joined 
the company four years after its formation and thus 
has thirty-nine years of valuable service to look back 
upon. Personal details of this kind are no unimportant 
features in the success of a company. It is all very 
well to look at the accounts and statistics of a Life 
office, but the critic who would rightly judge of the 
merits and demerits of different companies needs to 
know who is in control. A strong manager can con- 
vert a bad company into a good one; a weak manager 
can in time reverse the process. The London and Lan- 
cashire Life, under the consistent management which 
it has enjoyed for so long, has achieved a position of 
considerable magnitude, since its Life funds exceed 
£2,000,000, and it is still making good progress. The 
new sums assured last year amounted to £696,000 and 
the increase in the premium income showed an advance 
of more than £7,000. ’ 

The company issues many attractive policies, espe- 
cially perhaps assurances at low rates of premium, and 
could easily do a larger new business were it so dis- 
posed. This is shown by the fact that some years 
back the new sums assured were greater by about 
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30 per cent. than they are at present, but at that time 
the expenses were 6 per cent. of the premium income 
more than they are now. A temporary increase of 
expenditure for the purpose of extending the business 
and acquiring connexions is sometimes an excellent 
investment ; but as a permanent thing economy is vastly 
preferable to extension, and the course adopted by the 
London and Lancashire has been fully justified by 
results. Valuable connexions have evidently been 
acquired, and now the reduction in expenditure is 
ar hg the profits of the Company to be greater than 
before. 


JOURNALISM—THEN AND NOW. 


6 Nae dinner which is to be given this evening to 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in celebration of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, will be an interesting occasion to 
any remaining admirers of the London daily press. Mr. 
Greenwood is a link between the old journalism and the 
new, since his career overlaps the decline of the one 
and the rise of the other. When he founded, forty 
years ago, the evening newspaper which rapidly 
acquired a political importance quite disproportionate 
to its size and circulation, he was still a young man and 
something of an innovator. The leading articles 
of the great morning papers, excellent as some 
of them were from the literary standpoint, and 
full of correct if occasionally belated information, were, 
as a rule, inhumanly solemn and charged with a 
circumambient atmosphere of responsibility almost too 
heavy for mortal shoulders to support. The late Henry 
Reeve, admirable man, personified all that was most 
impressively anonymous in the ‘‘ Times” of his day. 
We laugh at, while we deplore, Carlyle’s splenetic out- 
burst against that great man—who had breakfasted with 
the whole Royal family of France—and can hardly help 
chuckling at the scandalous conduct of Westbury when 
he told the dignified Clerk of the Council to get up and 
poke the fire! This was one side of the mid-Victorian 
journalism-—the ponderous, the oppressively respectable. 
The other side was frankly Bohemian, and, though the 
articles were stilted and eminently superior, the elabo- 
rate periods and unexceptionable sentiments had fre- 
quently been put together |by literary wastrels who had 
to be fetched to their offices from Fleet Street taverns 
where they had prepared themselves for the night’s work 
on a diet of beer and gin. 

The pomposity and the Bohemianism of the old style 
were together cast aside in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette”, 
the paper which most nearly corresponded to Thackeray’s 
idea of a journal ‘‘ written for gentlemen by gentle- 
men”. The contributors, though like other journalists 
they had to make their living, were men of breeding and 
education, who had been selected, not merely because 
they could sling together so many effective sentences 
within a given number of minutes, but also because 
they were at least in general sympathy with the objects 
of the paper. Their mission was identical with that 
pursued by the SaturpAy Review: to supply, in the 
daily, as in the weekly, press, evidence that the Con- 
servatives did not deserve John Mill’s taunt against 
them as “ the stupid Party ”’: to show that in letters, in 
art, and in science the cause of progress and intelli- 
gence was not bound up with the fortunes of Radicalism, 
and that even in politics and religion the exercise of free 
thought was not fatal to established institutions and 
accepted beliefs. These ends were pursued by employ- 
ing the most acute minds and most skilful pens of the 
day, and by giving each man the fullest scope for his 
ability. He was expected, not to write down to the 
primitive understanding of the least cultivated pur- 
chaser, but rather to appeal to what was most refined 
= subtle in the knowledge and speculation of the 

ime. 

Naturally, such journals could not reach, and did not 
seek, a wide circle of readers, but it was believed, not 
without reason, that their influence would by degrees 
extend itself, and that, even from the pecuniary point 
of view, the ambitious experiment would ultimately be 
successful. But it was quite understood, by public- 
Spirited proprietors, that the purpose was not so 
much to make money as to guide opinion and to 


uphold a literary standard even in the hurried work 
of daily journalism. The political articles aimed at 
something loftier than partisan flings at the other side ; 
they attempted to go to the. root of things and to rest 
opinion on principle. Even the ‘‘ Notes” instituted by 
Mr. Greenwood—practically his only concession to that 
growing taste for snippets which has since almost 
destroyed the public capacity for consecutive thought— 
were expected to condense ideas, not to conceal the 
lack of thought. The reviews of important books 
were not improvised in two or three hours—a few 
piquant passages quoted for the indolent reader, with a 
sentence of rampant eulogy that might be reproduced 
in the grateful publisher’s previously ordered adver- 
tisement. The editor expected, and made a fuss if he 
did not obtain, a careful essay from his reviewer, with 
good reasons assigned for the praise or blame adminis- 
tered ; and in every department of the paper the same 
high level was maintained, or, at least, aimed at. 

The adolescence of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” co- 
incided, no doubt, with the palmy days of London 
journalism. Delane was still at the ‘‘Times”; Mr. 
Mudford was laying the foundations of the solid and 
steady old ‘‘ Standard” ; the ‘“‘ Daily Telegraph” had 
invented a fresh and attractive, if not altogether 
admirable, kind of cleverness ; and the ‘‘ Daily News”, 
conducted with striking literary skill, was developing 
the possibilities, and thriving on the successes, of that 
now almost superseded practitioner, the Special Corre- 
spondent. No expenditure was considered excessive 
if it hired the best talent in the market and bought the 
earliest information of current events. Never have 
newspapers been so well served as were the great 
London journals during the various crises of the ’sixties, 
the ’seventies, and the ’eighties. The decline began in 
the following decade, and it has been continued, at 
rates varying in different quarters, down to the present 
time. 

It started with the advent of the halfpenny Press, 
which, of course could only support itself by catering 
for the tastes of a much wider and therefore less 
educated public—a clientéle who have no means 
of testing the truth of the statements circulated or 
criticising the opinions expressed—who, apparently, do 
not resent being misinformed and misled—who seem 
to have been tainted, by telepathic infection, with 
the diseased American appetite for journalistic flap- 
doodle. So long as they are startled or amused, 
and provided with material for their daily twitter, 
they are not annoyed by the fact that the sensation 
of the morning is proved to be a fiction before 
the evening. Nothing will shake their confidence in 
their favourite journal: it is a feeling which that 
privileged organ had never inspired. They are quite 
conscious of the tricks that are being played on them, 
but they rather enjoy the treatment, and plume them- 
selves on their cleverness in seeing through the 
imposture. Gradually they acquire a craving which 
gets such a hold on the nerves that the morning 
dose is not sufficient and has to be supplemented by 
repeated draughts in the afternoon and evening. All 
this would not matter much if the mischief were con- 
fined to the ‘‘ new public” which was first tapped by 
the ‘‘new journalism”, But the inventors, whose 
money-making sagacity is beyond all question, made 
a valuable, though very simple, discovery. It was soon 
revealed to them that there are common minds in all 
classes—that vulgarity is vertical as well as horizontal. 
The tittle-tattle about ‘‘ smart sets” had at first been 
organised for the delight of those lowly snobs who 
wished to hear about the doings of people whom they 
regarded as great folks. It has been developed and 
extended—this the most contemptible service to which 
printers’ ink has yet been applied—because it was 
found that fashionable people wanted to read and, 
alas! to write, about one another. That, no doubt, 
was the basis of the whole structure; and it was laid, 
we may record with gloomy satisfaction, by a successful 
Radical pressman. In his leading articles—written 
under the Ten Minutes’ Rule—the rich and idle were 
soundly trounced for their misdoings, while their 
comings and goings, their frivolities and peccadilloes, 
were affectionately recorded in a special column which 
was proudly announced as ‘‘ our new feature ”, 
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Lamentable as was the success that was instantly 
achieved, there is no need to trouble oneself about 
any new development of snobbery. It is an established 
tendency in the English character, and one more 
outlet is not of much consequence. But the “ per- 
sonal note” which was thus brought into journalism 
was not by itself enough to assure a Mammoth 
Circulation. All the news and all the views had 
to be adapted to the intelligence of the gossip- 
consumers. Great public events, questions in poli- 
tics, problems in art, science, and literature, even 
the mysteries of religion—for nothing is sacred to 
these sappers of the mind—came to be treated in 
gobbets and snippets—not much more ink being 
used in the text than in the headlines, and no 
more information conveyed. The ingenuity of the 
traffickers in this daily trumpery stuff is, perhaps, best 
shown in their careful avoidance of what is obviously 
scandalous or absolutely indecent. They never give 
the law a chance of getting at them, and with a 
carefully calculated prudence they observe an almost 
ostentatiously moral tone. Yet they are at the least 
doing as much mischief as the most scurrilous rags 
hawked in the streets of Paris. These no decent 
man Or woman would buy a second time except for 
sheer enjoyment of the ‘ shoking”. No harm 
done ! But this London rubbish is gradually cor- 
rupting the intelligence and destroying the mental 
energy of its readers. Worse than that, it is spreading 
upwards. The commercial prosperity of some of these 
newspapers has excited the cupidity of owners of what 
used to be known as the Great Dailies. They have 
entered into the debased competition—none with more 
alacrity than the ‘‘ Times ”"—some by lowering their 
prices, other by adulterating their goods. It is not a 
pleasant prospect for those observers, not yet middle- 
aged, who can remember when the London Press was 
universally admitted to be the most independent, the 
most thoughtful, and the best-informed in the world. 
In a not distant future we descry a vision of tramp 
editors hustling one another, like their own newsboys, 
for the best place in the gutter. 

But has the business been overdone? There are 
certain gratifying signs and tokens of a reaction in 
public taste, and the journals which first take advantage 
of the movement will reap the richest harvest. 


MOORISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


Sle title-page contains the dictum of Mark Pattison, 

** History cannot be written from manuscripts”. 
If Mr. Pattison had said ‘‘ History cannot be compiled 
from mere facts”, there might have been more to say 
in favour of the apothegm. 

Count Henry de Castries deals very largely both in 
manuscripts and facts, but still has been able to produce 
a most interesting and valuable work.* Having the 
French clearness of vision and power of arrangement, 
he has contrived by a series of documents in French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Arabic (in all of which lan- 
guages he seems proficient) to present a picture of 
the exterior relations of Morocco with the principal 
European Powers during a period of more than a 
hundred years. Mr. Budgett Meakin, in his series of 
studies on Morocco and the Moors, has traversed some 
of the ground travelled by the Count Henry de Castries, 
but his historical chapters lack the clearness and 
definiteness which are so marked a characteristic of the 
present work. Still, in this volume, apparently the first 
of many, nothing is attempted but an historical sequence 
of documents. But the documents are so well chosen 
and arranged with reference to each other that one 
begins to doubt of the wisdom of the Pattisonian 
aphorism on the title-page. No attempt is made to 
write history, but history is allowed to write itself. 
In it is shown how by degrees the state of things 
was brought about in regard to exterior relations that 
prevails in Morocco down to the present day. The 
French, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese seem to 
have struggled for pre-eminence upon the coast, much 


* Les Sources Inédites de I’Histoire du Maroc de 1530 4 1845. Par 
le Comte Henry de Castries. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1905. 


as the French and Spaniards are now struggling, and 
the various Sultans played them one against the 
other after the best traditions of the Court of Fez. In 
those days, no ports except Laraché, Rabat, Sallee and 
Mehedia were in the Sultan’s power ; the rest down to 
Santa Cruz de Agadhir were held either by Portuguese 
or Spaniards, so that the European influence must have 
been just as strong or stronger than it is now, and that, 
although in the interior the Sultan’s power was abso- 
lute, except amongst the independent tribes. Although 
Morocco had as a power ceased to exist, still it main- 
tained its prestige in the same way that Europe trembled 
before Spain long after all her strength was gone, 
and probably will still continue to kotow to Russia 
if she is beaten in the present fight. 

Thus many towns, as Tarudant, to-day inaccessible to, 
Europeans, were visited by Dutch and German as well 
as French and Spanish merchants without the slightest 
risk. The Comte de Castries’ knowledge of the various 
languages used in Morocco stands him in good stead, 
enabling him in the first page of his preface to point out 
a most absurd mistake in Playfair’s ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Morocco ”, in which he includes a book about a ship- 
wreck near the Cape, owing to having taken the word 
‘* fez” in this case the third person of the participle of 
the verb “fazer” (to do) for Fez the town. He says 
‘‘Les bibliographies (du Maroc) par les richesses 
qu’elles étalent, produisent 4 premiére vue un certain 
éblouissement”’; this is not strange if they contain 
much of the same sort of erudition as the mistake to 
which he points. But he falls into a minor error him- 
self, by taking the word ‘‘Mokaddem” (a chief, or 
general) for an Arabism recently adopted by Europeans 
in Africa. Students of Spanish and of Portuguese know 
that the word (spelled Almocadem) is very ancient in 
those languages, and dates from the dominion of the 
Arabs in the land. Again with the word ‘ Arrahal” 
which rightly he defines as “ voyageur ou nomade”, 
coming as it does from the word ‘‘rahala”’, a start, 
he seems to think it used alone by Spaniards and by 
Portuguese, in Africa. We know the town “‘ El Arahal” 
near Seville comes from the same root, and is referred 
to in very ancient books. 

Many of the documents the book contains are letters 
to the kings from European governors of the coast 
towns, and many of them are very interesting. In one 
addressed by Leon Rodrigo de Castro to John III. of 
Portugal a predatory expedition (to-day it would be 
called punitive by the newspapers) is described. He 
begins by saying ‘‘ J’avais la foi que Dieu dirige tout ” ; 
so far so good, and few would differ from him. The 
Coptic Christian, the Wee Free, and even Neo-Platonists 
have the same faith, I think. Then he goes on’ to 
say ‘‘qu’il doit aider les Chrétiens”. ‘‘ Doit” reminds 
one of the style that not so long ago preachers in 
Scotland held to the Lord, whom they commanded 
to bring rain, to stop a flood or anything they wished. 
The next phrase gives the reason: ‘ puisque nous 
croyons en La Sainte Religion”. Thus the thing is 
put on a business footing from the start. After this 
profession of his faith and of the Lord’s plain duty 
towards him and his, he plunges into details. These 
can be read almost identical in the back files of the 


* In regard to this matter of conversion which, in Morocco at all 
events, does not come either from the east or the west, or, in fact, 
from any quarter of the compass, a little story which perhaps the 
Comte de Castries may pardon the reviewer of the book occurs to him. 
Certain North British missionaries had marked a sheep, one Omar, a 
most pleasant-spoken man. For years he was the show “ Klistian” 
of the coast. Nota few times he has saddled the reviewer's horse, 
receiving backshish in proportion to the magnitude of his offence, as 
he was not a careful saddler of ahorse, Years passed away, and in 
Tangier, a Nazarene, having attempted in his cups to murder another 
brother of his faith, Omar was called as witness. In the court 
consular the tryst was set. The consul in his, chair dressed in white 
flannel looked a Briton and a man. His soldier a mild well-bearded 
man, looking like Abraham about to offer up his son in missionary 
books or magazines such as the ‘* Reaper,” which your reviewer has- 
perused when rain stayed in Morocco with wonder and amazement both 
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The expedition fell on the slaves of infamous Ma- 
‘hound, and smote them at their will, driving their cattle, 
their camels and their sheep towards the Christian 
camp. The heat was terrible (fazia muito quente), and 


Mahound’s retainers attacked them massacring theirmen. 
The battle was of the same kind as that of Omdurman, 
when our brave troops killed off the infidel who had 
few guns, at a long distance, to the greater glory of the 
Lord. ‘‘L’ennemi nous langait des javelines, dont 
-quelques-unes tombaient sur nous. . . mais malgré 
tout (grace a Dieu), elles ne nous faisaient pas de mal 
parce qu’elles glissaient sur nos armures”. 

Quick-firing guns and ‘‘ armures” have always been 
the Christian’s best defence against the infidel, and one 
is concerned to learn that in this instance as per usual 
they brought the robbers off in safety, though bootiless, 
to the camp. Just as at present, no one in any of the 
documents seems to have had the least idea that the 
Moors had any rights or business in their native land. 
In one respect the Spaniards and the Portuguese in 
Africa were more artistic than their countrymen in 
North and South America, in that they made no 
shadow of pretence of bettering the Moors. Theirs 
was the art entirely for art’s sake, no Moor was 
good alive, as to the future of his soul, no one cared a 
**blanquillo” so that his body was made safe. 

In an ‘‘acte” dated Rouen ‘‘1er Octobre 1570” 
certain merchants agree to freight a vessel ‘‘ Le 
Samson” with ‘ Toilles blanches et autres mar- 
chandises”’ for Santa Cruz de Agadhir. The ship 
was to return home laden with sugar which at that 
time was grown near Tarudant. Sugar is not now 
grown in South Morocco, and thirty years ago, a 
consul told me (and consuls are most trustworthy 
men) that it was little known. So much so that a 
Berber from a distant douar, having picked up a 
piece near Mogador, took it home and having boiled 
it drank the juice, exclaiming ‘‘ Oh father of the sweet ; 
thou must be sweet; even thy soup is sweet as 
oranges”. Then as now the Jews seem to have played 
a great part in Morocco, for a letter in Italian is quoted 
from the Abbé de I’Isle to the ‘‘ Illustrissimo Signor il 
signor Mosse Ambasciator de Re di Fez in Con- 
stantinopoli”’. 

Morocco seems to have been a sort of Transvaal to 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, making them send out 
various batches of imperial and other yeomanry, to aid 
the regular troops, notably a corps of ‘‘ piquiers”’ was 
formed to ‘‘ opposer une haie a la cavalerie maure”. 
The fashion was merely transitory, as in the case of 
the Yeoman-prickers of the Transvaal, for a few years 
afterwards Osorius unkindly remarks of them, “ gens 
inutiles és guerres de Barbarie . . . ils ne firent autre 
chose que laisser du bois aux enemis”. History 
repeats itself, now and then. 

Carlyle might have summed up the book asa well 
‘enough written, not unscholarly, Frenchified, historical 
affair, full of useless learning about fools dead and done 
with, and no doubt long calcined in Gehenna, adding of 
course that all the land was inferior to that near Craigen- 
puttock, and that the faith was not so far dissimilar to 
ours as prelatists and Anglicans, mass-mummers and 
the like would have us think. 

Why no one rose and slew him in his tracks, or 
creeping up at night shot him as he sat smoking, 


at its faith and grammar, stood as a tyler at the door. The general public, 
composed of Gibraltarians, the reviewer’s friend Antonio Polito (a boat- 
man of the port), some gentlemen of the same tribe as Mr. Beit, and 
‘one Antonio Lopez, known as ‘‘ Lepe”’, were grouped expectantly about 
the room. The witnesses all stood together, so as to make their testi- 
mony impartial by the facility of comparing notes and rectifying errors 
which will creep into men’s statements if they are kept apart. A 
‘strong east wind blew a fine sand in at the window, which looked out 
upon the bay, giving a glimpse of the white sails of the yawl ‘* Carmen 
Perez” beating against a head wind to her anchorage. The water- 
sellers’ cries broke into the august and solemn bed of justice, as the 
zoar of cabs intrudes into the law courts, and Omar, dressed in spotless 
white, was asked by an interpreter, though he spoke English better than 
many Scotchmen, to give his testimony. ‘* How shall we swear this 
man?” the consul said. He spoke in English, though he knew 
Arabic quite perfectly. Then the interpreter explained to Omar, who 
had understood, in halting Arabic, ¢¢ Wilt thou, oh Omar Susi, swear 
{he said] after the fashion of the Nazarene or on the Koran and by 
Allah, in the country way ?”’, and Omar, in a moment, in good English, 
‘said, ‘* After the fashion of my fathers, give me the book”. So did 
he Paynim bring confusion on us all, and to this day he is an infidel. 


passes the wit of man. And for the book, it is most 
interesting for students of Morocco, and its history 
serves to illustrate, by documentary evidence, that the 


q | ill-faith of Europeans when dealing with Moors, Turks, 
in the middle of the way, when all went well with them | 


and infidels is not of yesterday. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


HANS ANDERSEN, 


ON last Sunday fell the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen. The centenary 
has been kept, no doubt, as such centenaries are kept 
by grown-up people with their mournful gift of doing 
sums ; but what has it signified to that other nation for 
whom the tales were told—the little world that never 
forms reception-committees or organises a field-day, 
to whose thoughts a hundred years is an immeasurable 
stretch of time, a whole antiquity at once, a very 
eternity of fame? Here in England, at least, we 
hardly take any account of Andersen’s work in prose 
or verse beyond the fairy-tales ; even in the Copenhagen 
festivities it may be presumed that children bore the 
larger part marching and singing, and offering 
wreaths, with the inevitable suggestion of drill which 
we have seen at our own celebrations of the kind: but 
of the meaning of it all to the right spirit of childhood 
who shall give us any news ? The business of tracing the 
tastes and choices of children is one of almost myste- 
rious difficulty ; not only has the grown-up inquirer 
to do with purity of instinct and depths of reserve 
far beyond his accustomed scales, with a criticism 
which never combines or compares ideas ; but he is 
hampered by failings of his own; and nine times out of 
ten it will be found that he has either wilfully or help- 
lessly forgotten his own initiation into those mysteries. 
It is peculiarly difficult to get at the true children’s esti- 
mate of children’s books; it is the elders who write 
them, review them, buy them, give them for birthday 
presents, read them aloud in the fidgety hours of wet 
afternoons. The grown-ups, if they do not choose their 
children’s books downright to please themselves, taken 
with a pretty piece of colour-printing in faint dainty 
tones or clever black-and-white work, may try to re- 
construct the sort of thing which they would have liked 
in their own nursery-days. It is a vain attempt, 
except in the rarest cases ; it is a long way back to the 
old country, and the hedge round it is high and thick. 

As their private commemoration of Andersen’s birth- 
day all who knew the stories in their schooldays, and 
have been busy since then with more solemn stuff, would 
do very well to read the books through again. To any- 
one whose early impressions have kept a sharp edge, 
or at least have not been altogether blurred, the ex- 
perience will be curious and not unprofitable. The old 
favourites will probably be the favourites still, but with 
a general change of features ; not only does the remem- 
bered torment of anxiety for the persecuted heroine, 
once almost unendurably stretched through a whole 
saga of adjourned readings, shrink to its half-dozen 
pages of big type ; not only do the breathless metamor- 
phoses of witchcraft leave the pulse unstirred, but on 
the positive side there is alteration: the puzzling con- 
versations resolve themselves into humour, the dry 
places which that light and most sure-footed instinct 
skipped over have become fancy and satire and pathos 
and echoes from Greece or from Paris, and through the 
familiar forms comes out a whole new anatomy of 
meaning, revealed to the prudent, but hidden from 
babes. 

It is of course the highest gift in a writer of 
children’s books so to mix the elements as to be read- 
able by critics of six and sixty—the nondescript inter- 
regnum of sixteen may be left out of the reckoning. 
It is perhaps beyond the gifts of man to make a tale 
good alike without an otiose word for either period of 
wisdom: the most we can ask—and that is not a 
trifle—is that the qualities which appeal to either 
judgment may be so interwoven that as with the 
crossed threads of shot-silk, the eye may find the 
colour it requires by looking from this side or that. 
With Andersen sometimes the early interest predomi- 
nates, sometimes the elderly. In many of the shorter 
tales of the first published collections—‘‘ Thumbelina "’, 
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“The Wild Swans”, ‘*The Travelling Companion "’, 


for instance—there is the ancient machinery of enchant- | 
ment and friendly beasts and light-won treasure, and | 


there is little more ; the very moral being general and 
implicit, after the manner of the old traditional fairy tale. 
In others, those histories of imprisoned souls, such as 


‘*The Hardy Tin Soldier”, or *‘ The Shepherdess and | 
the Chimney-sweep”, how lightly and surely the under- | 


frame of meaning, to be discovered in due time, is 
carried through ‘the body of the romance! Here and 
there, mostly in the later work, the grown-up element 


preponderates, encroaches a little rudely, perhaps on | 
the children’s share ; the cheery simple satire of ‘‘ The . 
Storm that Moved the Sign-boards”, the dramatic | 
criticism in “‘In the Nursery”, the ‘‘ Dryad’s View of | 


the Paris Exposition of 1867” are riddles at once given 
up by any child of healthy head. There are places 


even where the grown-up’s portion has lost its | 


savour; the moral of ‘‘ The Goloshes of Fortune”, 
the ‘‘icy game of reason” that Kay tried to play 
with the Snow Queen, seem to have fallen in a no- 
man’s-land half-way between the two worlds. In truth 


a general reading suggests the need of a sifting or . 


at least of a sorting of the tales: there could be no 
fitter memorial of Andersen’s hundredth year than the 
critical selection of his work whose appearance has 


been announced with an absence of pretence noticeable | 


amongst the prevalent methods of introducing literary 
wares, and in itself peculiarly in accord with the cha- 
racter of the writer who is to be honoured. By letting 
go such massive Teutonic apologue as ‘‘ Something ” 


or such bogeys as ‘‘ Death’s Omnibus ”’ we shall be the | 
better fitted to assert the immortality of delight, both | 
for little critics and great, in ‘‘The Ugly Duckling”, | 
‘*The Emperor’s New Clothes ”, ‘‘ The Wild Swans”, | 


or “*The Princess and the Pea”. We can place 


Andersen amongst the very first craftsmen of one of the | 


most difficult forms of literature, with a sound faith that 


posterity will never reverse our judgment : to pronounce | 


more particularly than that is hardly possible where the 


elements of comparison are so diverse. Set beside the | 


ancient traditional histories of the nursery, those legends 
whose authors have all perished unwept, the best of new- 
made fairy tales is apt to seem a modern antique, an 
exercise in‘a dead tongue. Compared with the fresh- 


ness and force of the histories of ‘‘Grimm’s”, the | 


swift poetic justice, the healthy unobtrusive moral of 


their compact and rounded dramas, compared even | 


with the longer-drawn and less vivid presentations of 
Perrault and d’Aulnoy, the fairy-tale of to-day has an 
air of make-believe of quite another kind than that 
which all proper children require. The one entirely 
successful experiment which we have seen since Ander- 


sen only serves to bring before us the waste of a great . 


deal of excellent endeavour; but ‘‘Alice’’ has tasted 
of enchantments greater than those of the mushroom 
and the pebble-cakes, and is touched with something of 
the pavia Mover which rests on poets and good dreams 
and the working of a child's thoughts. 

The gift of writing good fairy-tales is probably 
as incommunicable as any other; but by comparing 
the structure of old and new examples, by going 
back as far as possible into one’s own recollec- 
tion of the earliest likes and dislikes, above all by 
learning to watch the tastes of the latest-born race of 
critics, the followers of the art may find the way easier 
for the avoiding of several pitfalls in the common way. 
They should never tire of putting themselves into the 
place of their hearers—not of tasteful god-papa opening 
his purse, but of the owner spreading the book on the 
schoolroom hearthrug for serious study when the birth- 
day presents of more obvious charm have been put 
away. They should bear in mind the vast difference in 
scale and perspective which may make a few pages’ 
tangle in the story’s thread become a long-drawn night- 
mare to the child’s view. It is probable that there is, 
within certain limits, a fixed length which a fairy-story 
ought not to exceed. It is possible that such a history 
as Andersen’s ‘‘ Snow Queen,” with all its beauty and its 


incessant interest, misses its mark ; by the time that a. 


child is capable of grasping it in any sort as a whole, 
he is breathed for other courses; it is the hour of 
those full-blooded heroes of Jules Verne or his suc- 
cessors in the field of the fairy-tales of science and the 


| dong result of time. Above all, the fairy historian 
should beware of the way in which he puts himself 
into the book; in the asides to the grown-ups, the 
_ specimens of his real powers aimed at the bearer of the 
purse, a hideous danger lies. Let him be warned by 
the elderly nonsense which spins out the lovely theme 
of the ‘‘ Water-Babies ” to such a knotty length, and 


| with ‘my dear little man” in the envoy, nor 
! confound a child’s catholic grasp of things with 
Tom’s manners to Ellie ‘‘ because she was a lady 
born”. There is little enough of this sort of thing 
in Andersen’s earlier tales; yet the tears that wash 
the glass splinter out of Kay’s eye have a touch of 
sentiment from which the normal child should shy. If 
' Andersen falls here and there from the heights of 
simplicity, he soon makes amends and finds his way 
there again, giving us the heart of the matter, as at 
| the end of ‘* The Snow Queen”, where Girda and Kay ali 
| at once understand the old song:—‘‘and there they 
both sat, grown up and yet children—children in 
heart—and it was summer, warm, delightful summer.” 


ELSINORE AGAIN OVERHAULED. 


' “TT is hardly too much to say, in reference to this. 
latest production of what is perhaps the masterpiece 
of our great national poet, that the ghost of Hamlet’s 
| father is the most impressive within our recollection. 
Heartiest commendation is due to Mr. Maskelyne for 
having contrived in co-operation (as the programme: 
informs us) with the Committee of the Society for 
Psychical Research, an illusion so abundantly con- 
vincing. The vague diaphanous form, scarcely palpable 
| to the audience, and the faint twittering sounds emitted 
through it by Mr. Horne, the well-known ventriloquist 
—sounds in which, most rightly, only a word here and 
| there was distinguishable—combined to make for the 
first time credible to us the hitherto somewhat discon- 
_ certing scene between the youthful prince and his much- 
wronged parent.” . .. This is a fragment of dramatic 
criticism in a morning newspaper which has somehow 
' been wafted to me from the year 1924. It is interest- 
ing, asa document. I am glad to have this peep into 
futurity. But I would rather have learned, thus magic-. 
ally, something which I could not have foreseen, in 
| the ordinary way, by deduction from present tendencies. 
| In the past twenty years or so, the tendency in 
| performing ‘‘ Hamlet” has been, ever more and more, 
| to present a sensible, realistic, modern drama of 
| psychology, and to let the poetry shift for itself. The 
, Ghost, as being a sort of detached figure, is still allowed 
| to drag poetry in, speaking his lines sonorously and 
| with rhythm. But the days of his privilege are surely 
numbered. Let him make the most of them. He will 
soon be brought into line with the definitely corporeal 
persons of the play. He will soon have to be as real, 
prosaic, modern a ghost as they are real, modern, 
prosaic ladies and gentlemen. The Player King 
and the Player Queen, they too when they appear in 
‘‘The Mousetrap”, are still allowed to be poetic. 
But from them too the permission will soon be with-- 
drawn. For remember! the audience at Elsinore is 2 
modern audience ; and to a modern audience poetry is- 
2 quite ridiculous thing ; insomuch that King Claudius 
and Queen Gertrude would not really, if ‘‘ The Mouse- 
trap” were declaimed for the music of the words, be 
quaking with fear upon their thrones, but would be 
rolling upon their thrones with laughter; and this 
would never do. ‘‘The Mousetrap” must, to produce 
the requisite impression, be acted in precisely the same 
manner as ‘‘Hamlet”. Perhaps the First Player will 
always be allowed to recite rhythmically and sonorously 
the turgid lines of ‘* Aeneas’ tale to Dido”—just to 
show us how foolish a thing poetry is, and what fools- 
the old-time actors were, and how well we are rid of 
them. And, maybe, one or two benighted souls in the 
audience will clutch fondly at the one straw not blown 
away by the tempest of modernity. Gio 
This tempest rages more vehemently now at the 
Adelphi than it has raged yet elsewhere. — I cower. 
slight shelter is kindly provided for me by Mr. Oscar 


not joke, like Kingsley, about the thirty-nine articles. 
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Asche. He, as King Claudius, does remember that 
Shakespeare wrote the part in blank verse—does speak 
rhythmically, and with reverence for sound, and does 
comport himself with a large tragic dignity. But the 
rest! Really, ‘‘the rest is silence ”—for any pleasure 
afforded by it to the human ear. Miss Maud Milton, 
as Queen Gertrude, talks in easy conversational style, 
exactly as though Queen Gertrude were gossiping 
across ateacup. It is a wonderfully natural perform- 
ance; but poetry, tragedy, queenliness, are quite out 
of it. Mr. Lyall Swete is wonderfully natural as 
Polonius. He gives his advice to Laertes exactly as if 
each axiom occurred to him on the spur of the moment. 
Throughout the play he is a light and airy old gentle- 
man, such as you might meet any day, without remark- 
ing him much, in the smoking-room of any club. Miss 
Brayton is very pleasant in the sane scenes of Ophelia ; 
but one would hardly be surprised if at any moment 
she entered springing off a bicycle. In the mad scenes 
of Ophelia she tries hard not to be so pleasant, and 
manages to give a realistic representation of lunacy. 
This seems to me a mistake. Lunacy is a painful 
thing, and Shakespeare did not mean the mad scenes 
of Ophelia to be painful: he merely meant them to be 
beautiful: he turned them, in accordance to his notion 
of Ophelia’s own power, ‘‘to favour and to prettiness”. 
The only right way for an actress to interpret these 
mad scenes is through her sense of beauty. They 
are too irrelevant to be treated tragically. They are 
dragged in, just for beauty’s sake. Even more obvi- 
ously dragged in for that sake is the Queen’s account 
of Ophelia’s death. ‘‘There is”, says lyric Shake- 
speare, ‘‘a willow grows aslant a brook”, and he 
proceeds to revel in the landscape, quite forgetting (to 
our eternal gain) that he speaks through the lips of 
an agonised lady. What is the agonised lady to 
do? There is but one thing for her to do. She 
must forget that she is an agonised lady, and speak 
the words as beautifully and as simply as she can. 
Then there will be no absurdity. But what covld 
be more absurd than to hear a lady talking, as Miss 
Maud Milton talks, about ‘‘ crow-flowers, nettles, 
daisies, and long purples” with tragic gasps and 
violent gestures of woe, and dwelling with special 
emphasis on ‘‘long purples” as though they were 
quite the most harrowing thing of all? Here the 
passion for naturalness leads to sheer nonsense. Else- 
where, for the most part, its mischief is merely 
negative. It merely deprives the play of beauty and of 
tragic dignity. But beauty and tragic dignity seem to 
me (who am an old-fashioned pedant, if you will) the 
two first things to be conserved in such a work as 
‘*Hamlet”. They are not the only things. But they 
are the first things. Remembering them, I was not 
able to be enraptured by Mr. H. B. Irving, who, as the 
Prince, remembered them, like his colleagues, so very 
vaguely—or, rather, gave them the go-by so very 
sternly. 

Of course, I admire his performance very much. 
He has a strong personality. He has intellect. He 
has imagination. He has fire. He has force. He has 
all sorts of things. Judged from the fashionable 
modern standpoint, his performance is_ splendid. 
Judged in relation to what he himself was especially 
striving for, his success is complete. Hamlet’s cha- 
racter is strongly seized at by him, and is interpreted 
by him with infinite subtlety in detail. He is a life- 
sized and a living Hamlet. I do not say that he gives 
us a wholly consistent or wholly intelligible picture. 
He doesn’t. But we must not blame him for that. We 
must blame Shakespeare. Or, rather, we must praise 
Shakespeare. None of us is wholly consistent or wholly 
intelligible—at any rate to himself, who knows most 
about the matter. To his acquaintances a man may seem 
to be this or that kind of man, quite definitely. That 
is only because they know so little about him. To his 
intimate friends he is rather a problem. To himself he is 
an insoluble problem. Shakespeare, drawing Hamlet, 
drew him from within—drew him with a full knowledge 
of the many conflicting elements in him—drew not, in 
the usual way, one of his sets of qualities, or one of 
his sets of moods, but drew him in all his complexity 
and changefulness. We are all of us as changeful and 
complex as Hamlet was. There is nothing peculiar 


about Hamlet. The peculiarity is but in the fulness of 
his portrayal. Shakespeare made of a puppet a whole 
human being. Necessarily, since every human being 
is a mystery at close’ quarters, Hamlet’s character 
cannot be made clear to anyone—to anyone, I mean, 
who studies it at all closely. If anyone said to me 
about an impersonator of Hamlet ‘‘He made me 
understand Hamlet”, I should deduce that either the 
actor had omitted nine-tenths of his lines, or that my 
informant had dozed during nine-tenths of the perform- 
ance. We must not ask of any actor that he shall ex- 
plain Hamlet to us. The most we can expect is that he 
shall give unity to the divergent characteristics and 
moods—that all these shall seem to be contained in one 
person, not in many different persons. In a circus 
somewhere, years ago, I saw a man drive a team of 
a hundred and fifty horses round the ring. I thought 
him wonderful. I admire not less the actor who does 
not let Hamlet get ‘‘out of hand”. I admire Mr. 
Irving’s grip immensely. 

But—but ‘never were Shakespeare’s words spoken 
with so entire an absence of pose and mannerism ; 
never was this melancholy hero, with his rarely 
beautiful smile, depicted so much as a brilliant and 
romantic young man whom we could meet round the 
corner of the next street”. No, reader, this is not 
another fragment from 1924. I cull it from last 
Wednesday’s ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”. Hating to cavil 
frankly, I have recourse to this fragment, which, 
written with gratulatory intent, does yet define so 
exactly the grounds on which I myself object to 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. Just because I, like Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, feel that I might at any corner collide with 
this Hamlet, and just because of that ‘‘ absence of 
pose and mannerism”’ (alias, that contempt for the 
conventions of poetic utterance) for which this Hamlet 
is remarkable, I cannot acclaim this Hamlet as ideal— 
cannot even accept it as satisfactory. A thoroughly 
modern Hamlet, a round-the-corner Hamlet ; a Prince 
(if Prince he be) not of Elsinore, but of Bernstoff; a 
Hamlet who breaks up his sentences into prose, 
squeezing the words together, or stretching them in- 
terminably out, with no reference at all to their rhythm, 
and often muttering them inaudibly, on the assumption 
that they are so familiar to us all that they need 
not be re-communicated; a Hamlet, in fact with- 
out style—this is not the Hamlet for me. I crave, 
first of all, the beauty which Mr. Irving sacrifices to 
exact realism. Next to that, I crave the tone of tragedy. 
Hamlet, of course, is not always in tragic vein. He ts 
often comedic, sometimes farcical. But he is a figure 
in a tragedy ; and in all his moods he should be seen 
through a veil oftragedy. Mr. Irving rends away that 
veil. In the final scene, for instance, he behaves just 
like any young man in a fencing-club. We cannot 
believe that he and all those other persons are going to 
die. Our esthetic sense of tragedy is banished ; and, 
consequently, the various deaths, when they occur, seem 
violently out of place—seem absurd... In 1924, 
perhaps, these deaths will be omitted, and the whole 
play be trimmed into a comedy. Modern audiences 
shrink from tragedy. One of the reasons for the great 
popularity of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet was that 
he so notably brightened the play up. Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet is as much brighter as it is less beautiful than 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s. I am sure that in 1924 the 
last vestiges of gloom will have been swept out of 
Elsinore. A fantastic forecast? Well, twenty years 
ago you could not have conceived that ‘‘ Hamlet” 
would ever be enacted asa play in prose. And from 
tragedy to comedy it is not a further cry than from 
poetry to prose. Max BEERBOHM. 


A CONTRAST IN OARSMANSHIP. 


| did not require any great technical knowledge to 
point out the superiority of the rowing in the 
Oxford boat over that of Cambridge during the latter 
half of the boat-race, but the form displayed during the 
first five minutes was an instructive object lesson to 
those who take an interest in the art of oarsmanship. 
A crew that has the race well in hand and is not being 
pressed is always able to row “at the top of its form”, 
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while a crew that has been forced to row beyond its 
pace and has nevertheless been left behind almost 
invariably loses its uniformity. This was the case last 
Saturday ; and it was only during the first mile, while 
Oxford were securing the lead which gave them such a 
comfortable time for the rest of the journey, that one 
could fairly compare the manner in which they applied 
their work with that of Cambridge. In physique there 
was not much to choose between the two crews, their 
boats were almost identical, there was no advantage in 
the station and the public are very naturally asking the 
question why did the rowing critics hesitate and why 
did they fail to predict the easy victory of Oxford. 

It sometimes happens that a crew which transgresses 
some of the cardinal principles of rowing has consider- 
able pace owing to the uniformity with which it 
applies, or rather misapplies, its strength ; and the fast 
time (7 min. 29 sec.) in which Cambridge rowed from 
Putney to Hammersmith on 24 .March was wrongly 
attributed to the pace of the crew rather than to the 
strength of the spring tide. It also happens occa- 
sionally that a crew which rows in fairly correct form 
contains one or two men who are lacking in stamina 
and who are liable to give way under the strain of the 
race. Both the Oxford heavy-weights were suspected, 
as it turned out quite unjustifiably, of such weakness, 
and it was these two circumstances which rendered the 
critics quite incapable of making up their minds. 
Judged by form alone there was a marked contrast 
between the style of the two crews, a contrast wholly 
favourable to Oxford. 

In the early days of rowing all races were rowed in 
heavy inrigged clinker-built boats which travelled at a 
pace which was funereal compared with the speed of a 
modern racing eight, and the oarsman of those days 
found that the most effective style was to make certain 
that the blade was plunged deeply into the water and 
then when the oar was at right angles to the boat, but 
not before, to apply the whole strength of back 
and legs with a ‘“‘hoick” similar to that used in 
sea rowing at the present time. Later on when the 
boats were improved and made lighter and travelled 
faster it was realised that in order to get a good 
grip of the water before the opportunity had slipped by 
it was necessary to drive hard at the very beginning of 
the stroke. The first to make this discovery and to 
train a crew upon what has ever since been recognised 
as the only true principle of rowing was the late Mr. 
Fletcher Menzies, President of the O.U.B.C. in 1841. 
Mr. Menzies met with considerable opposition when he 
introduced this style of rowing, but the success of his 
crews soon demonstrated that the style he advocated 
was effective in practice as well as in theory. 

The main object then which every crew should keep 
in view is the absolutely instantaneous and simultaneous 
application of the full strength of every individual man 
at the earliest possible moment in the stroke, and the 
regulation of the movements of the bodies and legs so 
that the maximum pressure is kept upon the blades 
without wavering till the stroke is completed. Steadi- 
ness and length of swing forward, firmness of leg- 
drive, lightness and quickness of hands and wrists and 
every detail of form are directed to the attainment of 
this comparatively simple object, and it is extraordinary 
how far crews can fall short of the ideal even after six 
or seven weeks of careful coaching and training. The 
ideal at which the Oxford and Cambridge crews of this 
year were aiming was presumably the same, but the 
manner and the degree in which they respectively fell 
short of that ideal differed to such an extent that to the 
eye of the expert there was a very marked contrast 
between the two crews not only in their style of rowing 
— in the effect which that rowing had upon their 
ships. 

The ‘‘rhythm”’, that is to say the ratio of the time 
occupied in swinging forward to that occupied in 
swinging back, was approximately correct in the 
Oxford boat; they came steadily forward and were 
thus in a position to apply their strength smoothly and 
quickly. Heaviness of the hands and wrists prevented 
their being really quick, but they were not slow at the 
beginning. As a crew their sliding was good, that is 
to say without ever letting off their leg-work they 
spread it over the whole stroke so that the pressure on 


the blades was uniform from the time they were covered 
until they left the water. They were awkward in their 
wrist action at the finish with the result that the stroke 
was not held out long enough, but when once the 
hands were dropped and turned they came away smartly 
which enabled them to get their steadiness in swing 
forward. Their whole action was easy and smooth 
and, as University eights go, they were a good second- 
class crew. With a longer swing, a quicker beginning 
and a better held-out finish they would have been first 
class. The contrast between the two styles of rowing 
was very marked when the two crews were alongside 
one another for the first few minutes of the race. 
Cambridge appeared to have sacrificed everything to 
obtain leg-work. Their blades were covered more 
quickly than those of Oxford, but the strength was 
not applied until nearly a quarter of the stroke was 
rowed. Then came a sudden violent thrust with the 
legs. The arms were kept straight too long so that 
they swung back too far at the finish, They made 
little or no attempt to get their hands away and hurried 
the bodies forward with such a rush that it was im- 
possible for them to collect themselves for simultaneous 
work at the beginning of the next stroke. 

The effect of these different styles upon the two 
boats was quite apparent to those who followed the 
race. Directly the pistol was fired the Oxford ship 
appeared to glide away from the stake boat, she 
moved smoothly forward while the blades were in the 
water and ran well between the strokes. The Cam- 
bridge boat on the other hand danced up and down 
instead of shooting onward, and their hurried ‘‘ bucket” 
forward never gave her a chance of running between 
the strokes. At the end of a minute and a half it was 
obvious that only a sudden failure on the part of one 
of the Oxford heavy-weights could deprive them of 
victory, and no one ever looked less like failing than 
did Messrs. Evans and Jones at 6 and 5 in the winning 
crew. 

The faults of the losing crew were faults which have 
been insidiously creeping into Cambridge rowing for 
some years. The authorities there have wrongly 
attributed their recent victories to the style in which the 
crews rowed rather than to the strength and experience 
of individual oarsmen. They will do well to take to heart 
the lesson which Mr. Fletcher taught Oxford by his 
rowing in the ‘nineties, taught Cambridge when he 
coached them in 1899 and is again teaching Oxford. 
The lesson is this: ‘*The sooner you get hold of the 
beginning of the stroke the sooner will you get to the 
end of the course.” 


MOTORING. 


6 he date of the forthcoming Gordon-Bennett Cup 

Race has now been officially announced by the 
Automobile Club of France as 5 July. This year’s 
race will be run over the Auvergne circuit and in order 
that the competitors may be enabled to start and finish 
at the same point the course has been shortened, a 
distance of about three-quarters of a kilometre having 
been deducted from the minimum distance authorised 
by the rules. The sanction of the competing clubs is 
necessary in order to make this deduction, and it is 
reported that this has now been obtained. Great 
surprise was occasioned by the announcement that the 
Société Mors would not take part in this year’s selection 
trials for the Gordon-Bennett race and we have received 
a letter from the English company representing this 
firm containing a number of explanations of their 
absence from the racing field. 

The letter begins by stating that the Société Mors 
consider the success of a racing car to be no longer 
a factor in inducing the public to place orders with 
the firm for touring vehicles. In the early days of 
the industry customers were not numerous and it 
was therefore necessary to have recourse to racing 
as a means of advertisement, but they say that they 
now possess a sufficient clientéle who expect the firm 
to give them their undivided attention. So far this 
is admirable, but the effect is rather marred by the 
final explanation in which the Société plainly show 
themselves to be influenced by pique at the fact that 
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the French club saw fit, owing to the strong represen- | possible to either of the hands should be aimed at. 


tations made to them by the other competitors, to | 


rescind their decision to hold the Vanderbilt Cup race 
at the same time and over the same course as the 
Gordon-Bennett. 

In the light of all this it seems strange that the 
Société Mors are engaged in the construction of racing 
cars but it is nevertheless an undoubted fact that they 
have at present on the stocks three racers and two 
reserve cars. Of these cars the following particulars 
may be of interest. The engines which are supposed 
to develop 125 brake horse-power have four cylinders 
with a bore of 170 millimetres and a stroke of 150 milli- 
metres, the cylinders being placed slightly in advance 
of the axis of the crank-shaft in order to avoid angu- 
larity of thrust. The chassis is extremely low, the 
frame being only 43 centimetres from the ground, and 
unusually narrow. The gear-box is short with a view 
to prevention of distortion from straining and the drive 
on the third speed is direct to the countershaft. The 
usual low tension type of ignition is employed and it is 
stated that these vehicles although chain-driven will 
weigh under 800 kilogs. 

The list of entries for the French Selection Trials for 
the Gordon-Bennett has now been closed and is as 
follows: One C.G.V. to be driven by Voight, three 
Panhards, with Heath, Teste and Henri Farman as 
drivers, one Gobron Brillié (driver—Rigolly), three 
Richard-Brasiers to be driven by Théry (last year’s 
winner), Caillois and Stead, three Bayard-Cléments 
(drivers—Albert Clément, Hanriot and Villemain), 
three Darracqs with Hémery, Wagner and De la 
Touloubre as drivers, three Renaults (drivers—Sisz, 
Edmond and Bernin), one Automoto with Lapertot as 
driver, three De Dietrichs (Gabriel, Rougier and 
Duray drivers), and three Hotchkiss cars driven by 
Achille Fournier, Le Blon and Lavergne. The date of 
these trials is now officially announced to be 16 June. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the safe 


storage of petroleum spirit and no sympathy can be ‘ 


extended to the Long Acre firm which has been 
recently fined £20 and costs for keeping eighty-seven 
cans containing 172 gallons of petroleum spirit in an 
ordinary office, thus directly violating the regulations 
of the London County Council. Although the precise 
cause of the recent disastrous fire in this locality has 
not been ascertained, its occurrence need occasion no 
surprise if this extraordinary neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions is, as there is some reason to believe, ex- 
tensively practised. We cannot insist too strongly on 
the necessity for close observation of the very reason- 
able regulations of the County Council as it is just this 
sort of neglect which tends to prejudice the industry at 
a time when it is beginning to show signs of healthy 
development. 

We have received a copy of ‘‘ Motors and Motoring ”, 
by Professor Spooner. This little book is intended 
for the guidance of amateurs, and is quite lucid and 
excellent for its purpose. 


BRIDGE. 


“THE declaration of diamonds by the dealer is a 

- subject on which there is considerable difference 
of opinion. The best American players, who are very 
sound judges of the game, never make an original 
diamond declaration at the score of love, unless they 
are overwhelmingly strong in the suit. They would 
always leave it to their partner with ace, king, and 
three other diamonds, and two other probable tricks 
in their hand, in fact, they hardly recognise the 
diamond call as an original offensive declaration. 
Some of our English players go to the other extreme 
and declare diamonds as dealer with the same strength 
on which they declare hearts. The American system 
is undoubtedly the sounder of the two, but it is some- 
times carried a little too far. When the dealer makes 
an original diamond declaration, he is giving up the 


chance of two more valuable declarations by his. 


partner, namely, hearts and No Trumps, and it must 
be taken as a bridge axiom that when the cards are 
above the average strength, the highest declaration 


All experienced bridge players will acknowledge that 
the diamond call is a proverbially unlucky one, and 
one that rarely does any material good, either because 


_the hands would have worked out much better with 


a heart or a No Trump call by the dummy, or because’ 
the dummy is very weak and able to give little or 
no assistance. Occasionally the original diamond 
declaration succeeds well, and either wins the game 
or makes a good score, but in the long run the 
player who is very shy of declaring an original diamond 


| will profit by his shyness. The worst of all reasons, 


yet one of the most common, for the dealer declaring 


| diamonds is that he is very weak in hearts. This 


should be the very reason for passing the declaration. 
When he is very weak in hearts, there is a greatly 
increased probability of his partner being very strong 
in that suit, and a good heart call is far preferable to a 
strong diamond. The time to declare diamonds is 


| when the dealer has also such strength in the heart 


suit that a declaration of hearts by his partner is 
extremely improbable. Suppose that he holds ace, 
king, and three small diamonds, and ace, knave and 
two small hearts. In this case it is almost a certainty 
that his partner must declare a black suit, as he is very 
unlikely to be able to declare hearts, nor is he likely 
to declare No Trumps without either of the red aces, 
therefore the dealer should declare diamonds as the 
means of giving the hand its highest available value. 
If the ace, knave, and two others were in clubs or 
spades the declaration should be passed, in the hope of 
a heart declaration by the dummy. 

A few months ago there was considerable discussion 
and a substantial wager as to the correct declaration 
on the following hand :— 


Hearts—King, queen, 10, 6. 
Diamonds—King, queen, 10, 6. 
Clubs—g. 

Spades—King, queen, 10, 6. 


It was agreed to submit the hand to four of the best 
known authorities on the game, with the request that 
they would state what they would declare on it at the 
score of love-all, if the declaration were passed to them. 
This was done, but it was a case of ‘‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” Of the four experts, one 
said ‘‘ spades”, one said ‘‘ No Trumps”, and two said 
‘*hearts”. Itis a very doubtful hand, but the spade 
declaration would be an exceedingly backward and timid 
one and is not worth considering. The hand is dis- 
tinctly above the average, and therefore either the 
dealer or the dummy with such a hand ought to give it 
a scoring value. The No Trump declaration, on the 
other hand, is forward to rashness. True, the hand 
fully answers the requirements of a No Trump under 
the Robertsonian rule, as the figure value of it amounts 
to 24, and three suits are well guarded, but. the 
Robertsonian rule can hardly be applied to such a hand — 
as this. To declare No Trumps, on a passed hand, 
without an ace and with one suit entirely unguarded, 
would be rather asking for trouble, especially as there 
is almost a certainty of 30, and a possibility of 100, 
against you in the honour score. This leaves the 
choice between hearts and diamonds, and as the hand 
is above the average, it would seem right to declare 
hearts at the score of love, or at any point in the score. 
when less tricks would be required to win the game in 
hearts than in diamonds. Still it cannot be called a 
good heart, and with the dealer’s score at 12, 18, 20, 24, 
or 26, it would be sounder to declare diamonds, as the 
same amount of tricks would then win the game in 
hearts and diamonds, and a lesser liability would be 
incurred if the hand went wrong. With the score at 
28 it would be an undoubted spade declaration. 

In the early days of bridge players used to declare 
their best suit, irrespective of trick value, when they 
could see a practical certainty of the odd trick or more; 
thus they would declare clubs or even spades as dealer, — 
when they were very strong in that suit, so as to be 
sure of scoring something. This has been entirely 
altered by experience, and it is not now considered 
right to make any declaration as an aggressive measure 
when there is no possibility of winning the game on it. © 
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If the dealer’s score is well advanced, say to 18 
or more, it would undoubtedly be right for him to 
declare clubs when he was very strong in that suit, 
because he would only require three by cards to win 
the game, and that is well within the compass of a 
good club, hand, but with the score at love our best 
players do not declare an original club even if they hold 
seven headed by the quart major. The original 
defensive black suit declaration, when the dealer has 
an absolutely worthless hand, is quite a different 
question, and demands an article to itself, which it 
shall have next week. 


CHESS. 
ProsLem 8. By J. MIESEs. 
Black 6 pieces. 


RAG 


| VG Z “Uy 


My 


Yi Wi 


Y, 


Yu) 


White ro pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 
Solution to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key to Problem 6: 1. R—Bz2. 
Ditto 7: 1. Q—BS8. 


In comparing the two following games it will be seen 
that there is not a pin to choose between the quality of 
the best chess here and in Australasia. We may hope 
that one day contests between this country and some 
of her colonies wil! be regularly arranged. 


Game played in the New Zealand Chess Congress :— 


Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 
O. S. Pleasants R.I. Barnes O.S. Pleasants R. I. Barnes 
6. KtxP B-Q2 
7-Q-—R5ch P-Kt3 
3. B—Kt5 P-KB4 8 PxP (—K2ch 
9. B—K3 Castles 


Instead of Castling Black should play 9. Kt—B3, and 
if 10. P—Kt7 dis. ch., KtxQ; 11. Px R=Q, Kt—B3, 
and it is difficult to see how White can extricate his 
2 as Black threatens to Castle followed by B—Ktz2 or 


30. Castles 13. Kt—QB3  Kt-B3 
Ktx Kt Bx Kt 14. Q-—B5ch K-—Ktr 
12 BxB PxB 15 Q-QR5 P-Q4 


The P cannot be defended. If 15. ... P—B4, then 
16. O—Kt5 ch. followed by Q—B6. The utmost 
Black could then hope for is the exchange of Q's, after 
which he has a lost game, owing to the minority of his 
pawns. 

16. QxRPch 
17. QR-Qt 

18% KR-Kr Q-Q3 
a9. P—KKt3. Kt— kts 
20. B—Bs Q-B3 27, Q—QBg BxKt 
21. Q—R8ch K—Q2 And White mates in four 
22, RxPch PxR moves. 


White’s conduct of the game could not be excelled, 
and judging from the fact that the winner did not 
occupy a high position at the close of the tournament, 
the quality of the play down below must be very high. 


23. QxPch K-—Br 
24. K-—Q2 
25. Q—R4gch K-—B1 
26. OxKtch Q-Bg 


In view of the selection of Mr. Michell to represent 
this country in the coming cable match, the following 


game, played in the Civil Service Chess League, is of 
special interest. The annotation is by the winner. 
Queen’s GamBit DECLINED. 
White Black White Black 


G. E. Wainwright R. P. Michell . G. E. Wainwright R. P. Michel? 
(Local Govt. Board) (Admiralty) (Local Govt. Board) (Admiralty) 


1. P—Q4 P-—Q4 8 P-—QKt3 P—QKt3 
2. P—QB4 P-—K3 9. B—Kt2 B—Kt2 
3. Kt—QB3 Kt-—KB3 10. R—QBr R-QB1r 
4. P—K3 P—QB4 1%, Pe QP Ktx P 
5. Kt—-KB3 Kt-—QB3 12. Ktx Kt QxKt 
6. B—Q3 B-K2 1% Pur BxP 

7. Castles Castles 14. Q—B2 Kt—Kts 


By 14. Q-—Bz White deliberately invited Black’s 
reply of Kt—Kt5; it is possible that Black should 
simply have played 14. O—KR4. 

15. Bx Pch K-Rr 17. B—Kt1 Q-—R4 
16. Q—B3 P—KB3 18. KR-QI 

This is a splendid move, combining defence and 
attack. If in reply Black plays B—Q3 White would 
have sacrificed his Q for R and B probably winning. 

ws BxKt 20. O-Q2 eee 
19. PxB QxP 

Here White should have played Q—By. If then 
20. BxP, 21. Q—R4 ch, B—R3, 22. OxKt, and 
White’s prospects are spoiled because of the attack on 
Black’s KR. Black intended if 20. O—B4, Q—R6, but 
the bizarre move of 21. R—Q4 is embarrassing. 


Kt-—Q4 29. P—QKt5 K-Kr 
21. R—B4 P-Bs 30. B—Kt6ch K-—Qz2 
22. R—K1 P-—B5 31. B-Q3 R-—QB4 
23. P—Kt4 PxP 32, R-QR4 R—Ktgch 
24. R—R4ch K-—Ktr 33) K—Rr Kt-Q4 
25. B—R7ch K-—B2 34. RxPch Kt—B2 
20. Px P BxP ch 35-5 P—KRg R-R4 
27. RxB QxRch 36. K—Kt2 
28. Q KtxQ Resigns 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy 
House of Commons. 
Sir,—Unfortunately numerous British newspapers 
have been making cruel and somewhat vulgar sport 
of Russian misfortunes at home and abroad, and are 


doing their best to prevent the possibility of any future. 


entente (even on the most honourable and advantageous 
terms) between Great Britain and the mighty Empire of 
the Tsars. The latest object of their tasteful humour 
is the notorious ‘‘ Father John of Kronstadt’, who 
presumed to convey a Divine assurance of victory to 
the gallant and ill-fated Admiral Makharoff. They 
tell us, in the tone of pitying superiority that makes 50 
many friends for England among educated foreigners, 
that the Admiral and his men implicitly believed Father 
John. And they impressively remind us of the awful 
doom that so swiftly descended upon these ignorant 
and superstitious Muscovites. A prominent Frenchman 
once expressed to me his conviction that, of all the 
parables of Christ, the parable of the man swift to 
detect a mote in his neighbour’s eye while a beam is in 


his own is the parable that the. average Englishman . 


should take most to heart. So far as any superior talk 
about superstition is concerned, | certainly think that 
the Frenchman was right and that the Englishman 
should be particularly careful as to what he says. 

I am not a Catholic, but when the typical anti- 
Catholic bore worries me with sneers at Catholic beliefs 
in miraculous cures at Lourdes in France, or miraculous 
apparitions at Knock in Ireland, I do—by way of 
counter-irritant—venture to remind him that belief in 
the supernatural powers of some human beings is deep- 
rooted in parts of England and Wales where Catho- 
licism has been all but extinct for generations past. 
The point at which religion degenerates into super- 
Stition is difficult to fix. An Athenian friend assured 
me that S. Paul did not say that contemporary 
Athenians were reputed to be ‘‘too superstitious” : 
that S. Paul meant ‘‘too religious”; and that King 
James’ translators had reasons of their own for not 
permitting it to go forth that ancient Greeks had any 
religion whatever. However this may be, there can be 
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no -honest denial of the fact that belief in super- 
natural. ‘manifestations is still widespread within the 
British Isles. 

The belief in the uncanny is deeply ingrained in the 
British mind. . Any tiro in history knows that the men 
and women executed for alleged heresy in the reign 
of Queen Mary were far less numerous than those 
executed for witchcraft by the early Puritans in North 
America and under the reign of the Long Parliament. 
Long after the deposition of James II. prosecutions 
and executions for witchcraft continued. Little more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago a_ respectable 
farmer’s wife and her little nine years’ old daughter 
were publicly hanged at Huntingdon for invoking 
storms for the destruction of her neighbours’ crops. 
The newly fledged justice of the peace is still especially 
enjoined in the official warrant to help in the discovery 
of all sorcery and witchcraft. I well remember staying 
in a Southern English village where, only a few weeks 
beforé, a harvestman had stumbled while sharpening 
his scythe and cut his wrist to the bone. A local wise 
man said charms for the stoppage of the bleeding until 
the victim’s friends realised—quite too late—that he 
was bleeding to death. In another place I found that 
the genial practice of stuffing a pig’s heart with thorns— 
a thorn for each sorrow or suffering wished for the 
obnoxious party—was still known. In a third place, 
[ learned all the facts concerning the case of a 
respectable old woman, living alone in her own house, 
whose life was not only made insufferable but more than 
once imperilled by the ineradicable belief that she was 
gifted with the ‘‘evil eye” that novelists believe to be 
the special superstition of Italy; that whether a child 
died, or a calf sickened, or a cow ceased to yield 
milk, she had been ‘‘over-looking it”. And what 
man who knows London is ignorant of the Miss 
A——s and the Madame B——s, the crystal-gazers, 
palmists, spiritualists, and what not, who reap a golden 
harvest week by week out of the guinea consultations 
sought for by fashionable men and women who do not 
believe in God but believe very much in the Devil ? 

In the earlier part of Queen Victoria’s reign, tens 
of thousands of people believed that a woman called 
Johanna Southcote, being virgin, was to give birth toa 
Messiah. At the present day, we have tens of thou- 
sands of people who believe that a young man called 
Evan Roberts is in direct oral communication with 
the Almighty. He is probably a victim of the acute 
religious mania that so liberally contributes patients 
to the county lunatic asylums. But what of the news- 
papers, the public men, the hysterical crowds that have 
been booming the unhappy youth? The accounts of 
his platform ‘‘agonies”’, his threats to reveal (by 
Divine command) the names of the ‘‘ unconverted”, 
the terrified shrieks and sobbings of his followers, 
the hallelujahs and howlings of young women neglect- 
ing their duties and their homes for the glory of Evan 
Roberts, provoke a disgust for which no adequate 
expression can be found in words. 

If an important Catholic daily paper, published in 
Ireland, were to inform us that as the result of Father 
Patrick denouncing Sabbath coursing matches not a 
hare had been killed on the Sunday of the denunciation, 
we should be impressively lectured on the grovelling 
credulity of the poor Rome-ridden Irishry. Yet the 
same lecturers may not be able to see anything 
grotesque in the announcement of the ‘‘ remark- 
able fact’ in London papers, that as the result of 
Sunday. pigeon-shooting being condemned by one of 
Roberts’ apostles every pigeon escaped scot-free on 
the Sunday in question! They can see nothing ludi- 
crous in his announcement that Heaven has forbidden 
him to open his mouth for a whole week, within 
which period he interviews reporters in the deaf-mute 
Style. And then we are told—in extenuation of all this 
—that it causes a decrease in the consumption . of 
. beer in one village or another. If that line of argu- 
ment be adopted, why not establish a Mohammedan 
mission? The true Moslem may not taste strong 
drink, and his religion is incomparably more dignified 
and elevating -than Evan Roberts’ caricatures of 
Christianity. Some forms of latter-day journalism 
have wrought much harm to society. The advertise- 
ment of vice and crime is not a greater evil than the 


advertisement of religious How 
any educated men, possessed of any sense of respon- 
sibility, could have lent themselves to the Evan Roberts 
crusade is difficult of comprehension. It bad 
enough to read of ‘‘General” Booth preaching from 
Mount Calvary, and “‘ falling down” at the spot where 
the Saviour is believed to have sunk beneath the burden 
of His Cross. But it is even worse when a large sec- 
tion of the press does everything within its power to 
lend seriousness to a ‘‘ Revival” that is a revival of all 
that ever provided a scoff for an infidel. 
E, HAVILAND-BURKE, 


THE READING OF MODERN GIRLS, 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REviEw. 
Union Club, S.W., 6 April, 1905. 

Sir,—Lady Londonderry lays down the most 
admirable lines for a girl’s reading, indeed any girl 
who carried out the programme entire would be an 
infinitely better read person than nine out of ten 
educated men. That however is not to say very much. 
But rather than good counsel, is not an explanation 
wanted of the apparent failure of the vast improve- 
ment in schools for girls, an improvement amounting 
almost to a new conception, to produce any correspond- 
ingly good result on girls’ reading? No doubt some 
would say such a failure is impossible: that if it has 
not told for good on their reading, girls’ education 
cannot have been improved. But such a conclusion is 
not quite necessary. There may be other and new 
things at work to neutralise the influence of better 
schools. For myself, before giving up as mere sound 
and fury all the new school spirit 1 see in nieces, god- 
daughters, and so forth, I prefer to charge the reading 
failure to the curse of ladies’ papers with ‘‘ children’s 
salons”, fiction competitions, &c., and the endless ~ 
numbers of magazines and the rotten scrap-papers. 
More than anyone else Sir Alfred Harmsworth should 
be qualified to explain the intellectual failure of the 


higher education of girls. Yours truly, 
BARRISTER. 


TOWARDS BETTER TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Stockwell, 25 March, 1905. 


Sir,—May not the Osborne ‘‘interviewers whose 
report is just to hand be helping indirectly to form a 
teaching profession such as Mr. Garrod and so many 
others wish to see? In selecting our Admirals of the 
future, upon whose individual efficiency so much de- 
pends, they have distinguished between instruction and 
education in a way which cannot be lost upon the 
British taxpayer or the British parent. The existing 
confusion between the two former lies I believe at the 
root of our educational evils and is the great obstacle 
to the formation of a teaching profession. A course of 
instruction gives tangible results which those who have 
not reflected upon the subject seize upon as proof of 
educational progress, whereas the existence of a teach- 
ing profession strong enough to enforce, for the 
national good, its own subtler conceptions of the 
nature of education is dependent upon recognition by 
the public that such outward and visible signs are 
misleading ; that true education must be left to the 
teachers. Local education authorities, whose attitude 
Mr. Garrod considers to be not fully known, at present 
share, I fear, with the man in the street the belief in 
the identity of instruction and education. The business 
men who manage alike the tramways and the educa- 
tion of a given area almost inevitably tend to apply the 
same criteria and methods to both, and to look upon 
education as a commodity to be bought and measured 
like steel rails or drain pipes. They can hardly be 
expected to realise that what they are so concerned 
about is, as it were, nothing but the ashes of the torch 
of learning. This fact once grasped, the liberty which, 
as Mr. Garrod reminds us, Thring so constantly de- 
manded on the teachers’ behalf will be within our — 
reach. 


The London County Council ‘Scholarship scheme, 
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like the Osborne scheme, requires the co-operation 
of the teacher in the award of scholarships. In the 
United States the ‘‘ accrediting system” of which this 
is a beginning is much more developed, and gives at 
once a satisfactory standing to the teacher and a solu- 
tion to a difficult problem. There is, in fact, as Mr. 
Garrod points out, no necessary opposition between 
professional and educational ideals. Any movement 
which strengthens and unites the whole body of 
teachers will surely help individual teachers in their 
demand for liberty to educate. 

The evil conditions of elementary education to which 
Mr. Garrod refers are largely embodied in the Article 
of the Code (12) which deals with the staffing of schools. 
At about this season the Code is, I believe, open to 
revision. Money spent on partitions for undivided 
schoolrooms would, I believe, give a greater immediate 
return than would any other outlay of the same sum. 
But all such improvements will be relatively valueless 
unless the elementary teachers are given a training 
which will enable them to make full use of the liberty 
that has been nominally theirs for the past dozen years. 
The great question to be settled in elementary educa- 
tion is whether methods and ideals, which were framed 
in the interests of the dullest children, shall continue 
now that the development of intelligence, with its con- 
sequent differentiation of the rate of progress among 
individuals of even the smallest groups, is recognised 
as the chief end of elementary school teaching. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


SCIENCE IN ROMANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
1 Campden Hill Square, W. 


Sir,—When a reviewer fails to appreciate the work 
of a living author, and says that he ought to have 
written of some other subject which the reviewer can 
understand, or in some style which he can appreciate, 
there always remain the author and his readers. No 
author, perhaps, has been offered so much advice of 
this kind as Rudyard Kipling. The majority of his 
reviewers confess that they don’t understand engineer- 
ing, and don’t want to, forgetting that no author since 
the world—or let us say engineering—began, ever wrote 
for engineers as he has done. His fault seems to be 
that he might write about things that the reviewers can 
understand, and does not do so. With Jules Verne, 
surely, it is different. True, certain reviewers may be 
bored with science or engineering of the most popular 
kind, but why, now that he is dead, should the writer 
of ‘Science in Romance” say that he was ‘the most 
superficial of those who practised the art”? Give us, 
for the amusement of our leisure, someone who can 
match him. Dr. Conan Doyle’s imagination is bril- 
liant, but he makes no such uses of science as did 
Jules Verne. Mr. H. G. Wells outstrips Verne in 
scientific imagination, but the didactic powder is always 
below the scientific jam. 

Your article says that Verne ‘“‘ left out of his scheme 
the human, the moral, the political, the religious, the 
social questions which are of real importance to 
thoughtful men and women, and did not expound or 
illustrate the really interesting problems of life”. Why 
on earth should he? May not the busy man, after 
labouring with problems all day, turn to an amusing 
book in his leisure? And if in taking up Verne he takes 
up a French work of fiction that does not clash with his 
moral or religious views, is not that something? And 
if he can put it into the hands of his children without 
puzzling their heads with politics or their souls with 
social questions, is not that something more ? 

I do not know for whom Jules Verne wrote. I read 
his works with delight when I was a schoolboy, and the 
only harm they did me was to tempt me to read them 
right through, burning the forbidden candle at the bed- 
side. If he wrote for children he succeeded, as all 
successful writers do, in interesting their elders as well. 
Of course he did not write about radium and X-rays, 
for ill-health had compelled him to lay down his pen 
before these discoveries were made. 


Yours faithfully, A. P. TRoTTER.. 


THE SCOTT MONUMENT, PRINCES 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


H ERE sits he throned, where men and gods behold 
His domelike brow—a good man simply great ; 
Here in this highway proud, that arrow-straight 
Cleaves at one stroke the new world from the old. 
On this side, Commerce, Fashion, Progress, Gold ; 


On that, the Castle Hill, the Canongate, ‘ 
A thousand years of war and love and hate , 
There palpably upstanding fierce and bold. ‘ 
Here sits he throned ; beneath him, full and fast, , 
The tides of Modern Life impetuous run. t 
O Scotland, was it well and meetly done? € 
For see! he sits with back turned on the Past— y 
He whose imperial edict bade it last a 
While yon gray ramparts kindle to the sun. b 
WILLIAM WATSON. 

n 
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REVIEWS. th 

SHAKESPEARE AND TRAGEDY. 
“Shakespearean Tragedy: ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘ King g 
Lear,’ ‘Macbeth.’’”’ By A. G. Bradley. Second Ww 
Edition. Macmillan. 1905. 10s. net. 2 
‘C= abide our question. Thou art free.” 
When Matthew Arnold addressed his famous th 

sonnet to Shakespeare, his poetical faculty had for the be 
moment obscured his critical vision. For Shakespeare ts 
has abode and is still abiding an examination by far he 
the most varied and searching that a creative artist ca 

ever underwent. Like every supreme monument of art, 

however, the drama of Shakespeare emerges from the <4] 
hands of the critics only the more admirable, majestic, © 
and imposing. The day has gone when he appeared ev 
as the solitary genius of his age. From Charles Lamb to 
and Hazlitt down to Mr. Swinburne and Professor & 
Dowden, three generations of critics have been occupied ac 
in relating Shakespeare to his literary and historical ox! 
environment, in studying closely his forerunners, his on 
contemporaries, and his successors, with the result va 
that to-day Shakespeare might be more fairly com- $0 
pared with the loftiest and most awe-inspiring moun-’ Th 
tain of a continuous chain than with an inexplicable mi 
excrescence in a land of dead levels. To study an for 
organism in relation to its environment is wont to we 
reveal not only the influence of the environment but do 
also the strength and vitality of the organism, and a’ an 
close examination of the Elizabethan drama must leave wh 
in all of us a sense of wonder not only at Shakespeare’s: ma 
assimilative powers, but also at his skill in avoiding an 
the pitfalls which so often trapped his fellows. sat 
Professor Bradley’s refreshing volume of reprinted is | 
lectures comes before us quite frankly as a piece of clu 
specialism, a study of Shakespeare the tragic dramatist of 
as represented in ‘‘ Hamlet”, ‘‘ Othello”, ‘‘ King Lear”, bid 
and ‘‘ Macbeth”. In addition to a number of lectures Go 
on these plays, the book also contains a very lucid and tali 
original chapter on Shakespeare’s constructive methods, ° his 
and an introduction on his conception of tragedy. refl 
Tragedy, it cannot be too often repeated, is one— Brz 
it is the failure of the individual in the face of circum- “6m 
stances. The classical, medieval and modern con- ing 
ceptions of tragedy are all facets of the same gem; Ma 
all contain a moral idea gradually becoming more tho 
internal, till we reach in Shakespeare the tragedy of wa: 
will. Professor Bradley follows authority when he of } 
says ‘‘ The suffering and calamity moreover are’ wit 
exceptional. They befall a conspicuous person. They Ha: 
are themselves of some striking kind. They are also, the 
as a rule, unexpected, and contrasted. with previous tion 
happiness or glory”. But might not this conception T 
of tragedy be due in the first place to the aristocratic the 
tendencies of the early Greeks, who never even pro- judi 
vided a future world for any but demigods and figu 
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heroes, and in the second, to the gorgeousness and 
spaciousness of Renaissance ideals? Is ‘‘ conspicu- 
ousness” of position an essential of tragedy after 
all, or are Hauptmann and Sudermann working on 
the same lines as Shakespeare? Is Tourgenieff’s 
“A King Lear of the Steppes”, or Balzac’s ‘‘ Pére 
Goriot”, really non-tragic? Probably no final answer 
need be given to this question, and purists may still be 


allowed to demand that their tragedy shall be in the | 


grand manner. 
Professor Bradley continues: ‘‘A tale, for example, 
of a man slowly warn to death by disease, poverty, 


little cares, sordid vices, petty persecutions, however | 


piteous or dreadful it might be, would not be tragic in 
the Shakespearean sense.” But surely neither the 
“‘sordid decay” nor the ‘‘ splendid crash” is in itself 
tragic unless brought about by external Até, as in 
classic drama, or by moral failure of the hero, as in 
modern. This same *‘ splendid crash”, which is only 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ repiréreca” in a new guise, underlies the 
medizval conception of tragedy, as the Professor shows 
by an apt quotation from Chaucer. In fact all this 
section is an able plea for ‘‘ conspicuousness ”’, and has 
some weight. 

Again, Professor Bradley is careful to warn us of the 
need to discriminate between the essential and the 
accidental, the fused and the semi-fused material in 
the work of Shakespeare. Hasty composition, the 
conditions of the Elizabethan theatre, and Shakespeare’s 
own character have combined to leave, even in the 
greatest of his dramas, passages where the critic may 
well hesitate between sétting down obscurities and 
apparent inconsistencies as frankly inexplicable, and 
attempting to reconcile them with a sound and coherent 
psychology. Despite the warning, however, we feel 
that Professor Bradley has, on one or two occasions, 
been a little over-anxious to establish the deliberate 
intention of Shakespeare. ‘‘ Neque semper arcum ” 
he reminds us, and straightway transgresses his own 
canon. 

Turning to examine the individual tragedies, we find 
“Hamlet ” inevitably in the fore-front, and here we are 
content to follow Professor Bradley. No character has 
ever presented such fascinating, such absorbing riddles 
to would-be interpreters, and no character has been so 
diversely judged, as Hamlet. The interpretations of 
actors have been as numerous and diverse as those of 
scholars, and both classes are daily adding to their 
numbers. We have in this book an analysis of the 
various views held by Shakespearean critics, and a 
‘sound and ably maintained theory of the author’s own. 
Though the solutions of the problem have been so 
manifold, the problem itself is simple in its original 
form. Anyone coming fresh to the study of the play 
would naturally ask, ‘‘ What prevented Hamlet from 
doing at once as the Ghost bade him ” ? but the various 
answers would fill several volumes. The answer 
which dwells on ‘‘external” obstacles in his way 
may be dismissed at once as shallow and _ inartistic; 
an artist like Shakespeare would never have been 
Satisfied with a problem of such a kind. The difficulty 
is plainly ‘‘ internal”, but we are not much nearer a con- 
clusion. We have various theories on the psychology 
of Hamlet ; some would have it that conscience for- 
bids him to slay his uncle, others, perhaps inspired by 
Goethe, represent him as debarred by weak sentimen- 
tality, others, like Schlegel and Coleridge, set down 
his vacillation to ‘“‘ irresolution produced by excess of the 
reflective or speculative habit of mind”. Professor 
Bradley himself leans to the theory that Hamlet was 
“*melancholic” but headdsa useful warning against apply- 
ing too closely pathological terminology in such a case. 
Max Nordau styles him ‘‘a higher degenerate” —very 
thoroughgoing indeed is Max Nordau—‘“‘ Shakespeare 
was no physician, and besides, what did the physician 
of his time know? Yet we can to this day still diagnose 
without hesitation the ‘dementia senilis’ of Lear, 
Hamlet’s weakness of will through nervous exhaustion, 
the melancholia, accompanied with optical hallucina- 
tions, of Lady Macbeth”. 

The pathological point of view might seem to cover 
the ground most completely, but, perhaps, by a 
judicious eclecticism one might reconstruct a plausible 
figure of Hamlet. Certainly his powers of action have 


| been underrated both by critics and actors. He is 
| surely no modern decadent, though he presents some of 
| the symptoms to the prejudiced eye, but rather a man 
| of great power and beauty of character, unhinged and 
_ enervated by the shock of finding his ideals and illu- 
| sions shattered, and lacking force of will to recover his 
| balance. The extraordinary contrast between his scorn 
_ of futility (as evinced by his attitude to Polonius and to 
_ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern) on the one hand, and his 
own inactivity, which he realises so bitterly, on the 
other, is not the least pathetic note in his character. 
Professor Bradley more or less ‘‘ gives up” the 
riddle of the relations between Hamlet and Ophelia, 
and indeed it is here that the accusation of ‘‘ callous- 
_ ness,” brought by the pathologist school of interpreta- 
tion, most nearly applies. Can it be, as the Professor 
hints, that the wealth of material ready to Shakespeare’s 
hand really induced him to plan more than he cared to 
execute, and that he found the ‘‘ sentimental ”’ interest 
least important and most easily subordinated ? 

In the tragedy of ‘‘ King Lear” we finda study of 
egoism pure and simple, the egoism and arrogance of 
the senile despot. The play is of an extraordinary 
wildness, a cosmic power, that sets it apart from all 
Shakespeare’s other dramas, and compels us to think 
of it along with the supreme creations of the Keltic, 
as opposed to the Teutonic, imagination. Human 
passion, human suffering, transcending the human 
heart, are communicated to the forces of Nature. The 
darkness and storm of the soul of man find a mystic 
and awful sympathy in the thunder, the deluge and 
confusion of the ‘‘ powers at play”. Events, that in 
the world of daylight and common-sense would be in- 
tolerable or preposterous, have here a naturalness of 
their own. And just in this superhuman largeness and 
cosmic power lies the unsuitability of ‘‘ King Lear” for 
stage performance. Professor Bradley insists on this 
and also very justly insists on the natural grandeur of 
. Lear’s character, and vindicates the device, with which 
the play opens, from the oft-repeated charge of child- 
ishness and senile folly. 

‘* Othello” and ‘‘ Macbeth” again are studiesnot of a 
situation but of a passion—in Othello, jealousy, in 
Macbeth, ambition. In each case the character of the 
hero owes its real inspiration to an external influence ; 
what Lady Macbeth’s encouragement is to her husband, 
Iago’s suspicion is to Othello, warping a noble mind to 
base issues. We might notice here the slow unfolding 
of Macbeth’s character contrasted with the over-hasty, 
febrile development of his wife. More than half way 
through the play Macbeth still needs a stimulus, but 
henceforward her spirit has passed into him, and he 
ends in a blaze of reckless defiant hardihood. She, on 
the other hand, advances in hot haste along her chosen 
path, and falls away into madness by the time her goal 
is reached. 


FANNY BURNEY’S DIARY. 


“Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay.” With Preface 
and Notes by Austin Dobson. Vols. I. II. III. IV. 
London: Macmillan. 1904-5. 10s. 6d. net each. 


Tus edition of Miss Burney’s Diary is worthy of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s series of English classics. 
The type is large and clear, the paper light but not too 
thin, and Mr. Austin Dobson’s notes as good as they 
can be. Everybody who wishes to study the literature 
and manners of the end of the eighteenth century—and 
who does not ?—should read Fanny Burney’s Diary. 
Of the four volumes before us, the first, which deals 
with Dr. Johnson and the Thrales at Streatham, is 
undoubtedly the best. The diary and letters com- 
posing it were written when ‘‘ Evelina” had just come 
out, in the morning flush of the author’s success, and 
when the world and its deities were still adorable to 
the young girl. It is a charming picture of Dr. Johnson 
and the intimate life he led with that very clever 
couple, the Southwark brewer and his literary wife. 
Mrs. Thrale is one of the women of that period who 
have been undervalued, for she said some really witty 
things, as for instance that though ‘‘ we might parry 
the stroke of Time’s scythe we could not stop the sands 
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evidence of a family living on the same estate for a 
long time. The descendants of Mr. Crutchley, who 
flirted with the famous girl-author, still possess Sun- 
ninghill Park. In the second volume the reader is 
transported to a very different milieu, namely, Kew and 
Windsor. We quite share Macaulay’s indignation with 
Dr. Burney and indeed with Fanny herself over her 
appointment as lady-in-waiting to Queen Charlotte : 
but the worship of royalty in the concrete is a taste 
like another, which those who have it not find it 
difficult to understand. Miss Burney nearly lost her 
life and quite lost her early gift of style in the 
exhausting life of trifling and humiliating routine 
which is the lot of those ‘‘ in waiting”. But had she 
not accepted the post, the world would have lost the 
best picture of the family life of a King and Queen 
that has ever been written, and Madame d’Arblay 
would not have secured a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
It is this Diary, and not *‘ Evelina”, or “‘ Cecilia” (still 
less ‘* Camilla”), that has made Fanny Burney aclassic. 
It is the best picture of a Court ever written, not ex- 
cepting the Memoirs of Antony Hamilton, because it 
is faithful and minute without being malicious. Miss 
Burney had not Boswell’s memory for the ipsissima 
verba of conversations; but she has a far superior 
power of sketching a situation and of working her own 
fun and humour into it. The description of George III.’s 
visit to Nuneham, then owned by Lord Harcourt, and 
the day in Oxford is wonderfully graphic. After a 
most fatiguing morning in the theatre and tramping 
round the colleges, the King and Queen sat down in 
the hall of Magdalen to a sumptuous lunch, while 
Lord Harcourt and sundry deans waited behind their 
chairs, and Lady Harcourt and the suite stood at 
the further end of the hall surreptitiously swallow- 
ing such refreshments as the dons could smugyle 
within their reach! The tribe of waiting gentry 
may be thankful that the rigour of Court eti- 
quette has been considerably modified since those 
days. Miss Burney paid two visits to Westminster 
Hall during the trial of Warren Hastings, and talked 
with Burke and Windham. 


she writes in the shortest and coldest way of Burke’s 
opening speech, though the orator was an admirer and 
great favourite of hers. We rather suspect, however, 
from an expression or two, that, as generally happens 
on that kind of occasion, the speakers were inaudible 
save to those in their immediate neighbourhood. Not 
that we combat for a moment the criticism that the 
speeches of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan were mere 
rhetoric and quite unworthy of a State trial. 

The pathetic account of the King’s madness and re- 
covery is beyond praise, and has its touches of horror. 
The Queen lying quaking in her bedroom listens to 
the ceaseless babble of the maniac in the next room 
and to the roar of the princes dining in the room 
below, when suddenly the communicating door opens, 
the curtains are torn aside and a candle thrust in her 
face by the poor King, who wants to satisfy himself 
that his Queen has not been removed,and who then 
stands talking as only madmen can talk for an hour! 
Such majesty doth hedge a king that doctors, at- 
tendants and sons were all afraid to subject the 
lunatic to control, but the greatest coward was the 
Prince of Wales. After the Queen had been by the 
doctors’ orders removed to a distant part of the lodge 
her room next the King’s was occupied by a crowd of 
doctors, equerries, pages and the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of York, all of whom sat through the night in 
dead silence. ‘‘ The King had risen in the middle of 
the night and would take no denial to walking into 
the next room. There he saw the large congress 
I have mentioned: amazed and in consternation, 
he demanded what they did there? Much followed 
that I have heard since, particularly the warmest 
éloge on his dear son Frederick (Duke of York) 
his favourite, his friend. ‘ Yes’, he cried, ‘ Frederick 
is my friend’ !—and this son was then present among 
the rest, but not seen! Sir George Baker was there, 
and was privately exhorted by the gentlemen to lead 
the King back to his room ; but he had not courage: 
he attempted only to speak, and the King penned 
him in a corner, and told him he was a mere old 


She was so strong a. 
partisan of Hastings (as of course was the Court) that — 


woman—that he wondered he had ever followed his 
advice, for he knew nothing of his malady, which was 
only nervous! The Prince of Wales, by signs and 
whispers, would have urged others to have drawn him 
away, but no one dared approach him, and he remained 
there a considerable time. ‘ Nor do I know when he 
would have been got back’, continued the Prince, 
‘if at last Mr. Fairly had not undertaken him. I am 
extremely obliged to Mr. Fairly indeed. He came 
boldly up to him, and took him by the arm, and 
begged him to go to bed, and then drew him 
along and said he must go. Then he said he 
would not, and cried, Who are you? I am Mr. 
Fairly, Sir, he answered, and your Majesty has been 
very good to me often, and now I am going to be 
very good to you, for you must come to bed, Sir: 
it is necessary to your life. And then he was so 
surprised that he let himself be drawn along just like 
a child ; and so they got him to bed. I believe else he 
would have stayed all night’.” This account was given 
by the Prince of Wales to Queen Charlotte in the 
presence of Miss Burney. The fourth and last of these 
volumes closes with the recovery of the King, and the 
release of Miss Burney from her bondage at Court in a 
state of ill-health which the Queen seemed to regard as 
a kind of affront or disloyalty. Her return to private 
life and freedom was no doubt an excellent thing for 
Miss Burney, but it has deprived posterity of much 
valuable history, and given them instead *‘ Camilla” 
and the Memoir of Dr. Burney, two quite worthless 
productions. 


HAM HOUSE, 


“ Ham House: its History and Art Treasures.’ By Mrs. 
Charles Roundell. With Chapters on the Library 
by William Younger Fletcher ani the Miniature 
Room by G. C. Williamson. 2 vols. London: Bell. 
1905. £5 5s. 


AM HOUSE is a fascinating place. It stands 
just outside of London in a curious seclusion of 
its own, fronting the river above Richmond, among 
surroundings of meadow and wide-stretching avenue 
hardly yet broken in upon by building. It is one of 
the houses, daily becoming fewer, that can boast an 
unbroken family history and accumulation of heirlooms 
for centuries ; it is peculiarly stamped in history by its 
association with the period of the Cabal, and has been 
little touched since that date except by additions of 
furniture and pictures. On the other hand it is hardly 
known to the outside world, and thus its nearness to 
the scenes of Sunday-up-the-river is coupled with re- 
moteness as of a piece of the seventeenth century look- 
ing out on the twentieth. 

The house itself has no great architectural pretensions 
beyond the general pleasantness common to buildings of 
the period and some interesting features in detail. It was 
built, as an inscription over the entrance commemorates, 
by Thomas Vavasourin 1610. The bays on the front are 
a later addition. The forecourt is adorned with a 
river-god and a series of terra-cotta busts of emperors. 
Down one whole side runs a long gallery of the Eliza- 
bethan type, hung with portraits that are dimly lit by 
the window at either end. The doorway gives on 4 
hall which has been heightened by cutting through the 
floor of the room above, leaving enough of this to 
form a balcony of pleasant shape. ‘There is a little 
chapel, a handsome staircase, various fine rooms, 4 
small library that enshrines an old collection of great 
value, and a miniature room, whose walls are thickly 
hung with a collection that is among the most remark- 
able existing. Every room has its name, its tradi- 
tional furniture, its share of pictures or china, and the 
windows give upon quaint gardens and ancient trees 
whose time of decay alas! has come. 

Such a house deserved a book, and to render the 
volume before us worthy of the subject nothing has 
been spared in handsome get-up and lavish illustration- 
_The text is the work of a lady connected with the house 
and familiar with its family history and belongings, and 
she gives us a good deal of interesting matter of the 
anecdotal kind. The house passed in 1643 to William 
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Murray, first Earl of Dysart, who had been “‘ whipping- 
boy” and was a favourite of Charles I. His daughter 
succeeded as Lady Dysart in her own right, and married 
first Sir Lionel Tollemache, and afterwards the famous 
Duke of Lauderdale. After his death the house reverted 
to the Tollemache line, and that line is traced through 
a history abounding in odd strains of character and 
picturesque glimpses of bygone social life. 

This personal chronicle of the house, much of it 
crabbed in type, makes very interesting reading. More- 
over the particulars of furniture and other belongings 
drawn from the two ancient inventories are of value, and 
the details are curious of the manner in which these 
goods were husbanded in the absence of the family by 
being covered up or stowed in the great wardrobe, an 
immense room with cupboards at the top of the house. 
Where Mrs. Roundell’s account is wanting is in a 
sufficiently wide and exact knowledge of art to enable 
her to estimate the value of the different objects, and 
in the scholarly training required to supplement and 
check the data obtained from these inventories. 


For example the most precious possession among the - 


furnishings of the house, we should say, is the splendid 
series of tapestries in the Cabal Room. They are 
evidently based on designs by Watteau and are wrought 
out by some genius of the tapestry métier, who under- 
stood the translation of painting into this fabric. The 
colours, grey-blacks, rose and russet, tempered whites 
and green and gold, make up a decoration unsurpassed 


in tapestry, finer, one is tempted to say, in their broad | 


handling even than the original paintings. These 
tapestries, if anything in the house, ought to have been 
illustrated carefully, and might have been rendered 
approximately in colour. We only get a glimpse of 
them in a general view of the room, and all Mrs. 
Roundell has to say of them is a repetition of the house 
tradition that they belong to the Mortlake fabric, which 
appears impossible from the period of their design. 

We take this example from the part of the subject 
which the author treats in some detail. But there are 
gaps in the general scheme which it is our duty to point 
out. Ham House is full of pictures, but we look in 
vain in these volumes for any catalogue of them or 
attempt to discriminate between originals and copies, 
and manycopies are to be found among the ‘‘ Vandycks” 
and other pictures. The treatment of the pictures, 
indeed, is quite incidental to the family history, and 
some extremely interesting pieces are not mentioned 
at all. Among the ‘‘ Vandycks’’, for example, the 
**Duke of Lennox” is one of several versions of which 
that in the Marquand collection is generally thought to 
be the best, but in the gallery over the hall there is a 
fine authentic study by the master for the greyhound 
in this picture, which is not referred to in Mr. Cust’s 
book, where the British Museum drawings are given. 
A Hoppner, again, of Louisa, Countess of Dysart, in 
gipsy costume, is reproduced on p. 103, but the 
original was the picture sold lately at a huge 
price, as is mentioned in the text; the version at 
Ham House is possibly one of the copies by Constable. 
There is, by the way, an interesting original portrait 
or study by Constable in the house which is not 
mentioned. The ‘‘ Salisbury” by that painter referred 
toon p. 105 is not, as the note has it, the picture at 
Kensington, but the Salisbury with a thunderstorm. 
It is well that Mrs. Roundell did not venture far on 
the connoisseur’s branch of her subject, for she does 
not appear to be acquainted with the most ordinary 
works of reference. On p. 49 she refers to two 
pictures assigned to Bega in the inventory and bearing 
his signature, and adds ‘“‘ but who the artist Bega was 
isnot known”. Two artists of that name are perfectly 
well known ; one of them was a pupil of Ostade, and is 
represented in the National Gallery. 

_Much more satisfactory, from the scholar’s point of 
view, are the two chapters on the Library by Mr. W. Y. 
Fletcher, and on the miniatures, by Dr. Williamson. 
It is a pity that experts were not called in to contribute 
chapters on the pictures, and on the architecture and 
furniture, leaving to Mrs. Roundell the anecdotal 
history of the family. With the drawbacks we have 
mentioned the book is a delightful one for the informa- 
tion it does contain, and for many fine illustrations of 
the house and its treasures. 


AN APPEAL TO THE IRISH PEOPLE, 


“Ireland in the New Century.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Plunkett. New Edition. London: Murray. 
1905. 1s. net. ; 


[LURING the last year Sir Horace Plunkett has been 

the favourite target of the dishonest critic in 
Ireland. As he says in the new edition of his book 
‘* I have placed my countrymen neither in the dock, on 
a pedestal, nor on the stage. My offence is more 
grave—I have criticised them”. We observed a year 
ago, on reviewing the book on its first appearance, 
that it was doubtful how this very temperate and 
careful essay in national analysis would be received 
in Ireland. The ‘‘Freeman’s Journal”, the leading 
Nationalist paper, fired the first shot by declaring 
that Sir Horace had ‘‘ demonstrated his unfitness for 
his position by wantonly and deliberately insulting the 
character and religion of the great majority of the Irish 
people, to whom he appeals for co-operation ”. 

As he now writes, ‘‘ No man fitted for public life in 
Ireland would feel even a passing soreness at judgments 
thus conceived”. But having published his views, he 
does well to issue them in a form which will enable 
the people to see for themselves what he really said. 
Hitherto the Irish middle-class, as a whole, has had 
** Ireland in the New Century” put before it only by way 
of garbled extracts and extravagant comments. When 
Cardinal Logue takes the word of a ‘‘ Freeman’s. 
Journal ”’ reviewer as to the contents of the volume, it 
is not surprising that a district council should accept 
the assurance of one of their members, who said he 
had read it, that it was merely a reproduction of Mr. 
Michael McCarthy’s ‘‘ Priests and People”’, and should 
unanimously condemn the work ‘‘as an insult to 
Catholic Ireland”. Certain phrases in the book have 
been taken as an excuse for attacks upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all its works. 

Mr. John Redmond has published a warning to 
Irish-Americans, in which, after mentioning that the 
promotion of Irish industries is a praiseworthy object, 
he says: ‘‘I myself indeed at one time entertained 
some belief in the good intentions of Sir Horace 
Plunkett and his friends, but recent events have 
entirely undeceived me; and Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
recent book, full as it is of undisguised contempt for 
the Irish race, makes it plain to me that the real object 
of the movement in question is to undermine the 
National party and divert the minds of our people from 
Home Rule, which is the only thing which can ever 
lead to a real revival of Irish industries.” No better 
example could be found of the lack of moral fibre 
described in the book. For it would be a poor compli- 
ment to Mr. Redmond’s abilities to think him sincere in 
this remarkable criticism of amovement which he helped 
to promote when he led a faithful party of nine who had. 
made real sacrifices for principle. But the leader of a 
semi-mutinous party of eighty cannot afford to offend. 
the more bigoted wing of his followers. It is of course 
arguable that ‘national’ autonomy is the most im- 
portant object for Irishmen, and that if it is possible to 
obtain by constitutional change a panacea for social 
and economic evils, all effort should be concentrated to 
that end. In certain minds this doctrine leads to a 
wish to hamper the practical reforms which might make 
Ireland a more prosperous portion of the United 
Kingdom. It is not unduly cynical to conjecture that a 
party which exists on popular subscriptions is not 
anxious to see more productive methods of the employ- 
ment of capital explained to Irish farmers. 

The history of Ireland since the Union largely ex- 
plains the tactics of the Nationalists. But after twenty- 
five years of Home Rule agitation, during which: 
Englishmen have shown themselves anxious to benefit 
Ireland by reforming the land-tenure, pledging the- 
imperial revenues to create a peasant-proprietary, and 
voting very considerable sums to such purposes as the 
Congested Districts Board, certain questions asked by 
Sir Horace Plunkett demand and are receiving atten- 
tion from thoughtful Nationalists. Is the.training | 


which is useful for political.guerillas helpful in building 
up a nation? His own belief is that agricultural and_ 
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industrial progress is more important than a con- 
stitutional change which he does not think likely to 
benefit Ireland, but he is entitled to suggest to Nation- 


alists that, assuming the possibility and advantages of | 
general or authoritative history of the four years’ 


Home Rule, the country should endeavour to qualify 
itself for self-government by insisting on a sense of 
responsibility in public men, by utilising the natural 
resources which have been largely wasted, and by 
ceasing to let the memory of old wrongs paralyse the 
spirit of self-help. Thomas Davis and his Young 
Irelanders, anti-English as they were, really endorsed 
all these principles, but the moral anarchy of the Land 
League period has made it necessary to put them 
forward again. Of course Sir Horace has no shred of 
that contempt for Irishmen which has always been an 
ugly feature in certain sections of Conservatives. A 
man does not devote his life to the service of a people 
he reckons contemptible. The argument that the 
political head of a department, a member of the 
Ministry, should not be allowed to speak his mind on 
pressing public questions comes oddly from a country 
in which a permanent official has won popularity by 
going out of his way to help amateur constitution- 
mongers. The fact that Sir Horace Plunkett hands 
over to the Agricultural Organisation Society the 
salary of his official post is an obstacle to those who 
would have liked to argue that a man may not criticise 
any section of his paymasters. 

It was high time that a leading Irishman should 
speak out frankly about the want of intellectual free- 
dom in Ireland. Mr. Anthony Hope’s feminine Bohe- 
mians ‘‘ will think anything you like, but will not go 
out to dinner without their husbands”. In Nationalist 
Ireland a man may rant as much as he likes about 
tyranny in the abstract and Government action in the 
concrete, but he may not say anything which can be 
construed into criticism of any weak point in the fabric 
of the dominant Church. Sir Horace, it is true, has 
brought upon himself the resentment of Orangemen 
(worthily represented by Mr. William Moore, who, 
when certain statements that he had made were 
confuted in detail, retreated with an urbane remark 
upon his opponent’s bleating”), he has employed 
convents in districts where no other agency for 
technical instruction exists, and has allotted posts 
without inquiring into the candidates’ creed. But 
he has said that ‘* Roman Catholicism strikes an out- 
sider as being in some of its tendencies non-economic, 
if not actually anti-economic”. Many Irish Roman 
Catholics, clerical as well as lay, have shown deep 
interest in Sir Horace’s book and considerable sympathy 
with most of his detailed comments. But in Ireland a 
Roman Catholic may not publicly express any opinion 
that seems to imply that there is anything defective 
about the practical operation of his Church. It has on 
occasion proved dangerous to point out that a nun who 
‘devoutly ‘‘hoped that the pupils in her school would 
not supply any of the mothers of the next generation” 
hardly seemed to realise what kind of training was 
most suited to the daughters of farmers. And so the 
‘drum ecclesiastic has been fiercely beaten. Irishmen 
who read the new epilogue to “Ireland in the New 
Century ” will realise how grossly the author's meaning 
thas been traduced. 


THE AMERICAN WAR OF SECESSION. 


“* Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee. 
By his Son. London: Constable. 1904. 12s. 6d. 

‘** The Crisis of the Confederacy.” By Captain Battine. 
London: Longmans. 1905. 16s. 

‘* Reminiscences of the Civil War.” By General 
John B. Gordon. London: Constable. 1904. 16s. 


hee great civil war of forty years ago has recently 
become more widely known in this country 
‘through the instrumentality of Colonel Henderson. 
But even now, though the war has with us been care- 
fully studied from the professional standpoint, general 
knowledge of it is certainly small. Several writers 
-are now, however, attempting to remedy matters ; as 
witness the three books heading this review. The 
author of Reminiscences of the Civil War” was an 
eminent leader on the Confederate side, who carried on 


} 


under Lee to the bitter end. His story is well told, 
and it abounds with interesting and entertaining 
anecdotes, although the sense of proportion is to some 
extent lacking. In any case it cannot be called a 


struggle; and the grouping of important and trivial 
events has not been carefully worked out. Still that 
does not appear to have been General Gordon’s 
object. He simply aimed at producing a rambling 
account of his own experiences; and in doing this 
he has certainly succeeded well. Captain Battine’s book, 
on the other hand, is more of a detailed history of certain 
phases of the war ; and an intelligent study of these is 
the result. The writer of this serious historical work is 
an officer in the 15th Hussars, one of the smart cavalry 
regiments popularly supposed to be so unintelligent. 
The book is a pertinent comment on the lack of interest 
and education so freely charged against our officers 
just now. We cordially welcome his work ; and hope 
that in the near future we shall have more from him. 
The book is the outcome of much labour and research, 
and although of course nothing really new is brought 
out, an excellently clear account of Gettysburg and the 
Wilderness—which he justly describes as ‘‘ the crisis 
of the Confederacy ”—is presented with a due regard to 
historical proportion. A remarkable feature of the pro- 
longed campaign on either side was the small amount 
of staff with which the generals managed to carry out 
large movements; which in the case of European 
armies would have required the most elaborate staff 
arrangements. It is true that the Boer commanders 
managed to dispense with large and well-trained staffs. 
But their case was exceptional. They conducted a 
peculiar style of warfare; and everyone was wont to 
act for himself. They were all mounted, and operating 
in a country which particularly lent itself to what 
might be called their natural tactics. But in the 
American civil war on both sides, the recognised rules 
of tactics were more or less followed; and each ope- 
rated in the ordinary organisation and formations of 
mounted and dismounted troops which prevail in 
European armies. Yet great movements were carried 
out with a large measure of success. Of course, in time, 
generals and such staffs as they had learnt their busi- 
ness. But the wonder is how in the early stages they 
were able todo so. The natural effect of the absence 
of a large staff was to bring the generals—especially 
such men as General Lee—into a much closer personal 
contact with their men than is usually the case in most 
wars. 

The central figure in each of these works is the 
great Confederate leader Lee, whose personality in his 
son’s book is dealt with from a private rather than 
from a public standpoint. But as most of these details 
are new to the world, they are of exceptional and 
sustained interest. The work is admirably done ; the 
author throughout on every possible occasion effacing 
himself in favour of his hero. The personality of 
Robert Lee is most engaging, and his private character 
is as fine as his public. He was a very great man, 
and not the less so for proving ultimately unsuccessful. 
Few eminent commanders in history have had more 
tremendous difficulties to overcome; although it is 
true that some advantage lay with the South. Its 
people were in the main agricultural, and thus they 
were more easily fashioned into a military force than 
were the bulk of those who fought for the North. Still 
what regular military forces the States then possessed 
were at the disposal of the North, though these formed 
a comparatively small proportion of the men who took 
part in the long struggle. But the North had these 
great advantages on their side. Their population out- 
numbered that of their opponents by nearly four to one ; 
and they actually put into the field more than three 
times as many men. The navy too was on their side. 
So losses affected the Northerners much less than the 
Southerners ; and the former were not, as the latter, 
almost entirely dependent on their own resources and 
country for the necessities of life. One can but 


_ marvel that Lee was able to accomplish what he did. 


In the end the Confederates were borne down by the 
sheer weight of numbers ; after being reduced to a 
pitiable plight through want of the barest necessities 
of life. But in battle the South were continuously 
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suceessful. The issues which were at stake are very 
imperfectly realised even to-day. It is generally sup- 

sed that the existence of slavery was the great 
point. But slavery was merely the occasion and not 
the cause; and without attempting in this instance to 
enter into the intricacies of the subject, it may surprise 
many to hear that whilst General Lee, at the very zenith 
of his fame and in the midst of the war, manumitted 
all his slaves, his Northern opponent, General Grant, 
was careful to retain his until slavery was finally 
abolished by President Lincoln ! 

Two of Lee’s most remarkable characteristics were 
his supreme simplicity and singlemindedness. Few 
leaders have been more truly beloved by their men; 
and his kindly consideration for his subordinates became 
a byword. When.the war broke out he was very pro- 
perly regarded as one of the most erudite and accom- 
plished soldiers in the army. He was a brilliant officer 
whose whole heart was in his profession; and had he 
remained in the regular army, he would have been 

iven the supreme command on the Northern side. 
fie had been superintendent of the Military Academy at 
West Point ; and when the trouble began he was com- 
manding the 2nd Cavalry regiment. What pain it must 
have caused him when he resigned his commission 
can only be realised by those whose whole life has 
been devoted to a great and noble profession. At the 
time he had no intention of ever bearing arms again ; 
for, as he himself said, ‘‘ Save in the defence of my 
native state, I never desire again to draw my sword”. 
That was indeed the keynote of all his subsequent 
actions. So when, at the invitation of the Governor of 
Virginia, he repaired to Richmond, and was offered the 
command of the Virginian forces, he at once accepted ; 
and with what devotion and brilliant success he carried 
out his task is now a matter of history. It may now 
be, and has indeed often been, asked what was Lee’s 
general.aim; and did he seriously think that the South 
could in the issue be triumphant? His son quotes this 
statement made to General Pendleton a few days before 
the surrender. ‘‘I have never believed that we could, 
against the gigantic combination for our subjugation, 
make good in the long run our independence unless 
foreign powers should, directly or indirectly, assist us. 
. . . But such considerations really made with me no 
difference. We had, I was satisfied, sacred principles 
to. maintain and rights to defend, for which we were in 
duty bound to do our best, even if we perished in the 
endeavour.” But we cannot accept this quotation 
as conclusive. In May 1864, in a general order, 
issued after Spottsylvania, he impressed upon his army 
that under God it was within its power to establish the 
independence of its native land; and all those who 
know how modest and exalted—compared with other 
great Captains of history—were his ideals of life, will 
realise that he never would have authorised these words, 
unless he was thoroughly convinced that they were 
justified by the facts, as they then presented themselves. 

The great successes achieved at one stage by the 
Southerners may make us wonder why their cause 
failed in the end. But the force which the Southerners 
could bring to bear against the Northerners was so 
often inferior in numbers that the more they followed 
their victories against one portion of their opponents, 
the more they laid themselves open to be surrounded 
by the remainder. The final surrender was, there- 
fore, inevitable ; although it is true that resistance 
might have been prolonged for a few weeks more. 
But the Southern outlook was clearly hopeless ; and 
there can be no question that Lee was right in sur- 
rendering when he did. When once that episode was 
over, and the cruel and bitter period of so-called recon- 
struction in the South began, Lee accepted the situation 
without nse He was ruined by the war ; although 
soon afterwards he was offered various posts. But 
of these he refused all except the Presidency of the 
Washington College in his own native state of Virginia. 
At this time (1865) the college had reached its lowest 
ebb, mainly through the effects of the prolonged war. 
Buildings, library, everything had suffered. Its posi- 
tion altogether was most discouraging; and there 
seemed at the time little likelihood of obtaining any 
funds to remedy matters. - So it was generally expected 
that when offered the situation, he would decline it, as 


‘ 


not being lucrative enough. Certainly he was reluctant 
to accept the post, but not for this reason. It was 
merely because he doubted his ability to do the work 
thoroughly. Still he accepted ; and from that moment 
till the end of his life, he applied himself heart and soul 
to work for the welfare of the college. Of course he 
did not deliver lectures himself. His age and previous 
training precluded that. But he took in hand the 
organisation of everything; and it is pleasant to think 
that the college prospered under his auspices. As he 
wrote when a profitable commercial post was offered to 
him in New York, “I am grateful, but I have a self- 
imposed task which I must accomplish. I have led the 
young men of the South in battle ; I have seen many of 
them die on the field; I shall devote my remaining 
energies to training young men to do their duty in 
life ”’. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The System.’ By Percy White. London: Methuen. 


1905. 6s. 

“The System” though, as a novel, typical of work 
which has for long been welcome in England, and is 
now becoming acclimatised in German soil, passes in 
its appeal to the reviewer between his gratitude and his 
contempt. There is not in the entire book anything for 
which one could pretend to be grateful, save so far as 
one is protected from crudities and extremities and 
stupidities, no vivid illumination of character, no 
engaging freshness in the point of view, no skilful 
sweetness in the use of words, no revelation of un- 
charted moods, no shock of unsuspected interest, no 
pictorial quality in its record of nature, no fine inti- 
macy with the spirit of place, nothing, in fact, that 
could persuade one to turn back when the book is ended 
to read one single passage a second time. Yet, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to resent, very little that is 
even irritating. The author is eminently sane, he looks 
at his people with a friendly dispassionateness ; if he 
underline a little more than he need, that may be but a 
concession to stupid readers, and not arise from a 
desire to poke his characters into our face. It has that 
effect sometimes ; sometimes too he drops the observer’s 
cloak and comes too obviously into the arena to give 
the action of his story a shove along. The story, it 
is true, needs a little incitement of the kind, for 
its possibilities as a comedy of character become almost 
exhausted before the volume has acquired much more 
than half of its essential size—essential that is to the’ 
market quotation ; and the rest of it is occupied with a 
picture of school life and country manners, which if it 
do not altogether degenerate into farce, is only saved 
therefrom by its literary virtue. And apart from this 
change of plane, there is a change of scale, of the 
standard by which incident and character are measured, 
which is artistically almost as grave a fault, and produces 
mentally the effect of piecing together surveys repre- 
senting a quite different relation of the unit to the mile. 
And in truth the material for the history of Carey 
Butler, philosopher and revolutionist, has begun to fail 
the author before the book is half done. His career, 
modelled on that of various social reformers still 
with us, whose energies have already, like Carey’s, 
been reduced by time and the opposition of inertia to a 
derisive or rhetorical disapprobation, is the real subject 
of the book, and that career is practically over, so far 
as the book is concerned, when he settles down as a 
schoolmaster in the West country with the pretty little 
woman who is to become his wife. We have followed 
him from his appearance, on leaving Oxford, on the plat- 
form of the ‘*‘ New Rationalists”, the noisy denouncers 
of dogma, an appearance which cost him the home 
of his fathers; have seen him as the editor of *‘ The 
Sentinel ”, his most important phase, in an onslaught, 
a very unsuccessful onslaught, upon commercial 
journalism and the conventions of thought; have 
watched him earn a broken head as a Trafalgar Square 
demonstrator, and spend two months of reflection in a 
London prison. So far the work is done in a ievel and 
not uninteresting way. There is no attempt to render 
what has not a hundred times been rendered before, 
nor is there, even in Carey Butler’s case, any more 
subtle or more sympathetic delineation than would be 
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possible to the ordinary observer. We have the stock 
contrasts ;; the fine: old sporting father, the honest | 
cficketing ‘younger brother, who: accepts Carey’s dis- | 
inheritance with scarcely a protest, the practical 
match-making sister; all of them very ‘‘ county”, 
unimaginative, and unimpeachable ; the girl, designed 
as Carey’s wife who transfers her affections to his 
brother, with the house and grounds ; the rich young 
revolutionary poet, Carey’s friend, who also falls away 
and marries the practical sister ; these, with dignitaries 
of the Church and bench behind them, representing the 
atmosphere of respectable disapproval : and in London, 
Carey’s one loyal ally, the pretty journalist, with a | 
**Blewnam” lack of training, who writes its fashion 
and art for the ‘‘ Sentinel”, teaches in his school, and 
finally marries him. We knew them all before; and 
when the author is done with them, we still know 
nothing more about them than we knew before. And 
even had the book maintained its earlier excellence to 
the end, that is the damning epitaph which must cover 
it, and all work of its class, so capable, so plausible, so 
urbane. That for all its intelligence and all its charm, 
it has revealed nothing to our view of life, and added 
nothing to our understanding. 


“Yesterday's To-morrow: a Romance of the Restoration.” 
By Dora Greenwell McChesney. London: Dent. 
1905. 4s. 6d. net. 


The writer of this story has made a somewhat dis- 
appointing use of good material. She evidently knows 
her period, and the return to Restoration London of an 
exiled Cavalier supposed to be dead is a promising 
idea. Ambrose Fielding finds no one in high quarters, 
except Prince Rupert, with a thought left for the finer 
issues of the cause to which he had given his sword 
and his freedom in more stirring days, and his own 
son is a treacherous intriguer of loose life. The 
father’s character is finely drawn, and his hesitation 
about revealing himself to his son, whose political 
designs he aids up to a certain point, allows scope for 
the author’s gift of sympathetic description. But the 
intrigues turn upon the identity and position of 
James de la Cloche, that first-born natural son of 
Charles II. whom recent research has disinterred, and 
it is very hard to see what this enigmatic figure is 
about. The King is very well handled, while Mon- 
mouth and Shaftesbury are skilfully touched upon. 
But for all its merits of characterisation the book has a 
bewildering plot, and the motives of action seem at 
times inadequate. 


“ Fleur-de-Camp, or A Daughter of France: a Story of 
the First Empire.” By A. Godric Campbell. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Campbell has made himself familiar with the 
course of Napoleon’s campaigns, but has fallen under 
the spell of the Napoleonic legend, and approaches the 
Emperor in a spirit of adulation. Few things are so 
amusing as the attempts of patriotic British writers to 
reconcile‘loyalty to ‘their own country with worship of 
the great Corsican, for they all fail to see that if the 
apotheosis of Napoleon is justified, the only possible 
attitude towards England is that taken by Heine. 
However, Mr. Campbell plays his part well enough, 
though in reading his descriptions one is forced to 
remember the presentment of the other side of these 
glorious campaigns by Erckmann-Chatrian. Readers 
will find a great deal of sound military history given 
in an interesting form, but the characters of the romance 
have not much life in them. 


The Temptation of Anthony. ” 
London: Long. 1905. 6s. 


This is a singularly mawkish example of a detestable 
type of novel. The heroine, a young peeress neglected 
by her husband, falls in love with an ascetic Anglican © 
priest, and the story recounts their philanderings. Only 
one pefsoutin'the book is:moderately real, and he would 
hardly have been able to endure the neurotic prig whose 
colleague he is. The author has not the faintest con- 
ception of the type of character which she travesties in 
her Father Anthony, while her ability to enter upon the 
maz@s,of faghionable life may be judged from hey 
iving ‘to one of hee 


By Alice M. Diehl. 


title, We have several times had to note this particu. 
larly inexcusablefault in recent novels. ‘‘ The Tempta- 
tion of Anthony” is in idea half-way between Mr, 
Anthony Hope’s “‘ Father Stafford” and Mr. Hichens’ 
** Garden of Allah ”, and in execution very weak. 


THE APRIL REVIEWS. 


Austria-Hungary claims the attention of three different 
authorities in the new reviews. In the “Fortnightly” Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett explains the Austrian problem ; in the 
“ National” Francis Kossuth describes the cause and effects of 
the Hungarian crisis, and in the “Contemporary” Professor 
D. Draghicesco forecasts the future of the peoples of Hungary. 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett makes a plea for the Czechs, the 
great body of whom are, he says, loyal to the throne, and cer- 
tainly in his opinion do not desire absorption by Germany. If 
a change were made they would prefer to join Russia. The 
article emphasises the chaos which exists in the Austrian 
Empire, and urges that the Emperor should set his house in 
order in the interests of Europe in general and England in 
particular. Until Austria has readjusted the relations of the 
various races within her empire and given sympathetic con- 
sideration to Czech aspirations, says Sir Rowland, she can 
never fully realise her imperial mission. Francis Kossuth does 
not share his view as to Austria’s importance to the balance of 
power in Europe. Not Austria but Hungary should be regarded 
as the fulcrum of the European system. M. Kossuth says the 
Austrians hate Hungary ; possibly the only Austrian who is a 
friend of Hungary is the Emperor-King, and unfortunately 
Austrian public opinion has his ear. In Hungary there is 
loyalty to the aged Emperor, but a determination to build up a 
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free Hungarian State, which would make the Hapsburg throne | 


the strongest in Europe and the surest guarantee of the balance 
of power in Europe. Professor Draghicesco’s indictment of the 
“policy of Magyarisation” by which the nationalities or 
Hungary are menaced, brings into vivid reliéf the racial chaos 
within that portion of the dual monarchy. Since the last 
election anarchy, he says, has rum riot in Hungary. 
view that the Magyars have no serious economic future ; that 
in Hungary the future “;belongs to the Jew” ; and he predicts 
ruin and disaster for the nation which thought itself called 
to a high destiny. Professor Draghicesco is happy in the 
consciousness that he is not a Magyar. 


Russia and Japan do not occupy quite as much space as 
usual in the reviews. In the “ Nineteenth Century” Baron 
Suyematsu has an article on the Mikado as revealed to his 
people in his poetry—an article which ought to be read in con- 
junction with an article on Japanese poetry in the “ Fort- 
nightly” by Messrs. Balet -and Defranee. 
in the “ Nineteenth ” writes on ge growing importance in the 
eyes of the Mohammedan world. In the “ Contemporary ” there 
is Dr. Dillon’s usual lengthy paper. The “ Fortnightly ” devotes 
two articles to Russian difficulties and disasters in Manchuria 
and one by R. L. on Maxim Gorki and the revolt, showing the 

rt Gorki has played in “ the collective protest.” Though Russia 
is united against the autocracy, says the writer, it is not united 
m favour of Revolution. The débacle at the front is considered 
in some detail by Miles, and Russian apathy and insouciance, 
which induced contempt of the Japanese, are described by Mr. 
Julius Price. Mr. Price thinks history will understand that 
Kuropatkin was set an impossible task and that the officers 
with whom he was expected to carry it out would have 
destroyed his chances in any case. They are kindly, hospit- 
able, brave, he says, but they take no pride in their profes- 
sion and “ with a couple of million soldiers led by such officers 
no general, not even a Napoleon, could hope for victory 
against so enthusiastic and patriotic a race as the Japanese ”. 
Lieut,.-Colonel de la Poer Beresford in the “ National” regards 
the battle of Mukden as “a sample of a chief abandoning the 
initiative to an adversary who has chosen his own time and mode 
of attack.” Professor A. S. Rappoport in the “ Monthly Review ” 
confirms Mr. Price’s view both of Russian character and the 
Russian officer. “ Russia’s failures in the present war”, he says, 
“are not the fault of her soldiers, but are due to the incompetency 
of her generals and officers. And yet the disasters have had 
a comparatively small effect upon the army in general. In any 
other country Kuropatkin’s repeated defeats, added to the 
unjust government, the despotic and violent administration and 
general wretched economic state of the country, would have 
led to a military insurrection and general revolution. In 
Russia, however, recent events have tended to convince the 
lovers of liberty that salvation can only be gained by the indi- 
vidual assassination of the ruling despots and the oligarchy ”. 


“ A Member of the German General Staff” in the “ National ” 
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The two sides of the shipping interest as it is likely to be 
affected by fiscal reform are set forth by Mr. Evelyn Cecil M.P., 
in the “ Nineteenth Century” and by Mr. Charles Booth Jun., in 
the “Independent”. Mr. Cecil shows that thereis stagnation in 
British shipping to which several causes contribute in varying 
degrees. Mr. Booth is of course confident that British shipping 
owes everything to the beneficent operation of a free trade 
which is wholly in his own imagination. In the “ Fort- 


| nightly” Mr. W. B. Duffield makes a gallant attempt to 


| 


| of the offer”. 
' to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 


prove that no “Colonial offer” has really been made, and 
that there has been “an uncalculating indifference to Im- 
perial interests” in “the reckless manipulation of the story 
He quotes Mr. G. H. Reid in opposition 
We should attach more weight 
to Mr. Reid’s “ pregnant words” if we did not remember that 


| Mr. Reid opposed Australian federation itself. Mr. Reid will 


Professor Vambéry | 


tells the whole world what are the functions of the German | 


navy, and kindly explains the views which prevail with the 
German General Staff as to the course naval operations 
would take against England or against the United States. 


The article is childish: & says England's savy is so strong | Francis Lathrop on a careful examination to be genuine and 


that overwhelming forces could be brought to meet a German 
attack, but England might be taken by surprise,a German 
army superior to the English be thrown upon her shores and 
England’s naval preponderance would not have the slightest 
influence upon the final decision. What, we should like to 
know, would become of a German force in England however 
superior if it was cut off from Germany by “ England’s enormous 
maval power”? An article of this sort serves only to irritate 
where it does not cause a smile. In the “ Monthly” Mr. J. L. 
Bashford renders some service to international relations by 
protesting against the action of certain people in trying to kee 

alive the anti-British feeling in Germany at a time when ill-wi 

is disappearing and German merchants and manufacturers 
and others have been at pains to proclaim that they have no 
s thy with those who would foment enmity. Teutonic 
rivalry need not be the less friendly because it is strenuous. 
German progress has been effected as Mr. Eltzbacher shows in 
the “ Contemporary ” by bringing science to bear in the utilisa- 
stion of her resources. This has been the case particularly in 
regard to agriculture, and in a very thorough article Mr. 
Eltzbacher explains how it is that “ Germany, with a poor soil, 
an unfavourable climate, bad geographical conditions and a 
somewhat intractable peasantry possesses a prosperous and 
‘vigorously expanding agriculture, whilst Great Britain, which 
‘possesses a better soil, a better climate, a better geographical 
position, a more open-minded and progressive rural population 
and better markets, and which had a far better start and far 


more capital, is rapidly Hy Se The article will merit | 


careful study even though the s of laisser-faire do not 
agree with it. “ Blackwood’s” under the title “ Who and Where 
are the Unemployed ” makes‘a vigorous onslaught on free trade 
which has placed so many.of the wage-earning class hors de 
combat and would turn English agricultural soil which has 
reared generations of yeomen into a dumping-ground for city 


no doubt come into line in due time. 


Among the miscellaneous articles of curious or general 
interest we should mention Canon Ellacombe’s on “ House 
Mottoes” in the “ National”; “Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Love 
Affairs ” by Mr. J. B. Firth in the “ Fortnightly ”, and by Lady 
Priestley in the “ Nineteenth*. Mr. John Morley concludes 
his striking article on “ Democracy and Reaction” in the 
“ Nineteenth”. In “ Blackwood ” an attractive essay in Maga’s 
happiest vein is Mr. Lobban’s on “ The Kingdom of Bath” at 
the time when the town was in its prime and “a super-excellent 
hotbed for intrigue”. . The “ Literature of Colonial Administra- 
tion” is a rapid survey in the “ Empire Review” by Mr. J. R. 
Boosé of the books inthe Royal Colonial Institute library—the 
best colonial collection probably in the world, for which he has 
been responsible during many years. 


“The Burlington Magazine” opens with an editorial and 
an article by Mr. M. H. Spielmann dealing with the rela- 
tion of the Government to art generally and to the direc- 
tion of our museums; a subject which has become of acute 
interest owing to the vacancies at the National Gallery and 
South Kensington Museum, and the approaching vacancy at 
the British Museum. Ina recent article we drew attention to 
the need of a Government department to co-ordinate the 
museums and make such appointments. The articles in the 
“ Burlington ” point to a very general conviciion that the time 
has come seriously to consider the formation of a Ministry of 
the Fine Arts. It is absurd that a worried Prime Minister should 
be called upon to appoint a director of the National Gallery, and 
the Board of Education to find a head for the Kensington 
Museum. Mr. Spielmann, we observe, incidentally argues for 
the exemption of the Academy from any control by such a 
department, adducing the freedom of the Salons in France. It 
is certainly undesirable that the State should take over the 
management of exhibitions, but there is this to be said, that in 
France the State places a site and building at the disposal not 
only of the older and more official Salons, but of the newer 
and less official. In England the Academy has been presented 
with a site. Either, then, the State should insist on the 
nationalising of the Academy by a wider representation of artists 
or provide the independent artists with a site to make matters 
equal. The new Velazquez in the Boston Museum, whose authen- 
ticity has been a matter of discussion, is pronounced by Mr. 


of high interest as the earliest known portrait of Philip IV, 
earlier than the somewhat similar full-length in the Prado. 
Mr. Claude Phillips, in the “ Art Journal”, judging from 
photographs, is inclined also to accept the picture as genuine. 
The carefully considered silhouette of the figure with his cloak, 
playing with the line of the floor, and slightly cut by the left 
hand, points to the design as certainly that of Velazquez. Only 
the discovery of a better version would upset the attribution. 
Mr. Horne begins a careful documentary study of Andrea 
del Castagno, clearing away some early legends. There 
are several articles on objets d'art, including one on 
Chinese bronzes by the editor, Mr. C. J. Holmes, and the 
conclusion of Miss Mary Morris’ interesting review of “ Opus 
Anglicanum” copes. She quotes Mr. Lethaby’s view that the 
extraordinary tabernacle cope of Pienza was the work of a fabric 
established in London, and possibly the piece known to have 
been presented to the Pope by Queen Isabella. Among the 
notes on pictures and correspondence is a damaging reply by 
Mr. Weale to the last flight of French “ primitive” patriotism 
—M. Bouchet’s claim of French origin for the Van Eycks ( 
sons of Jacques Céne). Altogether an excellent number of a 
periodical that has established its place as the equivalent of 
foreign art reviews of the scholarly type. 


“Land and Water Illustrated” brings out to-day its new 
feature “Our Country Programme”. .This programme em- 
bodies “seven articles of faith”. It is intent to reform the 
present rating system, and to “rearrange”—we like that 
euphemism—the Death Duties ; to improve the lot and housing 
of the labourer ; to place the British farmer on a level with 
the foreign competitor ; to increase the facilities for selling and 
carrying farm produce ; to restrict expenditure by local 
authorities clipping thereby the wings of ambitious county 
councils ; to reduce the taxes on cultivated lands ; to assist 
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agriculture—* if necessary ” by State money. It even ventures 
to talk of a bonus to home-grown wheat. We do not expect to 
see all these planks (“planks of the platform ” “Land and 
Water” describes them with an alliteration that positively 
clatters) carried out: indeed one or two will more likely be 
carried off and stowed away. But there is a good deal of solid 
matter in some of them. The true story of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Death Duties will be told one day, and it will bethen 
understood how disastrous they have been to some of the best 
interests of rural England. They no doubt paid off the 
House of Lords and the Tory party for the rejection of Home 
Rule, and they enabled Sir William Harcourt to cut a great 
figure in Parliament in spite of Lord Rosebery being given the 
place which was his by right of work, age and ability. But 
they have driven and are driving many “of the best of the 
country gentlemen from their seats, and filling their places 
with a class of men who have no care for the English country- 
side and are cold strangers in and to the land. The crude idea 
of the Death Duties was to bludgeon money out of those who 
had it in bullion or kind. “ Land and Water” is quite 
justified in raising this question. It should get Mr. T. G. 
Bowles to draft a “ rearrangement ”. 


For this Week’s Bsoks see page 466. 


To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


The Public are carnestly invited to see that 
they get the genuine article. 


The Largest Stock of 
Genuine Antiques in London 


GILL & REIGATE 


Ltd. 


Ta, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 & 85 Oxford street, 
6 & 7 Dean street, London, W. 


Telcphone: 4152 Gerrard. Telegrams: Requirable, London. 


Anyone interested in Furniture—beautiful Furni- 

ture, Antique or Modern—Curios, &c., should 

visit our Showrooms, and inspect the marvellous 
collection we have gathered together. 


Departments 


Furniture, Curtains, Car- 
pets and Floor Coverings ; 
Coloured Prints, Wall 
Papers, Decorations; Elec- 
| tric Lighting and Sanitary 
Work, &c. 


Restoration of 
Antique Furniture, 


We have experienced work: 
Toll: aA to 


to submit estimates free of 
cost. 


Art Treasures : * Couscron 


By J. H. GILL and W. WEDGWOOD. 
Will be forwarded on receipt of One Shilling in Stamps. 


BEAUTIFUL. HARDY 


BARRS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS IN THE WORLD 
NOW IN BLOOM AT 


BARR’S NURSERIES, 
A few minutes from Surbiton Station (S.-W. , Railway). 
VISITORS INVITED. 
Now is the time to select Varieties while in bloom for 
delivery in Autumn. 


A CONSTANT DISPLAY OF DAFFODILS IS ALSO MAINTALNED 
DURING APRIL AT 


Tl, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


JOHN BARKER & CO.,LTD. 
KENSINGTON; W., 


Have much pleasure in announcing the Sale of the High-class Stock of 
Mr. W. A. KIERNAN, 133 Kegent Street, W., amounting to 
£7,525, 

On MONDAY NEXT, April 10, 


and Following Days of the same week, in their various Salons 
and Departments on the south side of Kensington High Street, at 
about HALr Mr. PRICES. 


STOCK CONSISTS OF 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Silver, Ivory, and Ebony 
Fitted Bags and Dressing Cases. 

Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Bags, Trunks, and Mis- 
cellaneous Travelling Impedimenta. 

Photo Frames and Screens, in every shape and size, 
in Leather, Metal, and Wood. 

Blotters, Writing Cases, Invalid Writing Pads, Note 
Blocks, Library Trays, and Baskets. 

Stationery Cases, Letter and Pen Trays, Sealing 
Wax, and Library Sets. 

Purses, Card and Letter Cases, Cigar and Cigarette 
Cases, Pocket Books, and Wallets. 

Wrist and Purse Bags (fitted and unfitted), Gombina- 
tion Bags. 

Jewel and Despatch Cases, Fitted Work Cases, Bridge 
and other Card Games in Cases, Glove and Handker- 
chief and Veil Cases, Pin and Stud Boxes, and 

Thousands of Odds and Ends in Fancy Leather Goods. 

Genuine “ Kayserzinn” Pewter Metal Ware in various 
Useful and Ornamental Articles. 

Genuine Hand-Painted on Ivory Miniatures in Real 
Bronze Frames. 

Sterling Silver Hair Brushes, Mirrors, Button Hooks, 
Shoe Lifts, Glove Stretchers, Scent Bottles, Powder 
Boxes, Manicure Sets, Ring, Hat Pin, and Watch Stands, 
Flasks, &c. 

Real Gunmetal Card, Cigar, and Cigarette Cases, 
Match Boxes, Sovereign Cases, Pocket Knives, Smokers’ 
Sundries, and many Novelties. 

Pocket Knives, Scissors, Cutlery Cases, Shaving Cases, 
and Hundreds of Knick-Knacks. 


Lach Article will be marked in Plain Figures, showing both Original 
and Reduced Prices. Stock pak amounting in value to 81,525. 


JOHN BARKER CO., LTD., KENSINGTON, Ww. 


CAUTION. 


IT IS NECESSARY TO ASK for the “No.4” EAU DE COLOGNE, 
which is known under the lawfully registered label here shown. 


The Public are warned 


against many spurious 
genuineness of my Eau de Cologne. From 1s, to 35s, per ottle. 


imitations under the 
name of Johann Maria 
JOHANN MARIA FARINA, Jiilichs Platz No. 4, Cologne 0/rH. 
Purveyor to HM. THE KING. 


Maria Farina, Jilichs 
Platz No. The addi- 
tion of the address 

LICHS 


F 
arioa of my — 
Wholesale Agents : Fickus, Courtenay & Co., St. Dunstan's Bidgs., London, E.C. 
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SYST PUBLISHED Fifth, Edition, Greatly Enlarged.. 
“(The Indispensable ‘of Architecture for Students, 


Thick demy 8vo. in gilt, price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


Professor BANISTER FLETCHER. F.R.I.B.A., 
Suna Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London ; and 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A 

University Extension Lecturer on Architecture, and formerly Lecturer on Archi- 

tecture, College, London. 

Containin: upwards of 800 » with about 2,000 Illustrations, 
including 289 Full-page eproductions from Pho phs of the 
chief Baitdings of the World. and from specially prepared 
Drawings of Architecture, Ornament, and Construction. 


“We can recall no other book, with anything like the same — that 
fernishes so clear and so large a purview of the subject.”—Daily Te: 

Messrs. Fletcher's book is a Bible of Architecture. It is not only Fedlspensab!e 
to students of architecture and those who travel to see its masterpieces, but it is 
also an admirable gift-bo»k for a drawing-room table.” —Oucex. 

“ This sumptuous and fascinating volume is the only book of its sort which suo- 
plies a wang felt by the ordinary-educated reader all over the land, and forms an 
absolute compendinas of all that appertains to historical architecture.” 

County Gentlenzan. 
he delightful book for reference and study for the antiquary or for the intelligent 
teneral reader.”—Antijguary. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High E Holborn, London. 


THE HANS ANDERSEN CENTENARY. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


Translated from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAEKSTAD. 
With over 240 Illustrations by 


HANS TEGNER. 
In 2 vols. demy gto. Price ros. net. each. 


Up to now no worthy edition of Andersen’s Fairy Tales has 
-existed, either in the original Danish or in one of the twenty-five 
languages into which the tales have been translated. For this monu- 
mental edition of his best work, the publisher has been fortunate in 
securing the services of the great Danish artist, Hans Tegner, to 
_present pictorially the dainty fancies of the fairy poet. There are 
altogether over 240: illustrations, partly in line and partly in wash, 
the latter having been engraved on wood by the best living French, 

Gérman, and American wood engravers. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Pedford Street, W.C. 


“Land and Water” Country Programme. 


The agricultural industry is in urgent need of support and assist- 
ance. In the interests of our rural population, the landlords, the 
farmers, and the farm labourers, we shall strenuously advocate the 
various items of ‘* Our Country Programme ” as embodied below. 
We hope to gain not only the‘approval and sympathy of our readers, 
but the hearty co-operation, support, and assistance of all who have 
the interests of the country at heart. The prosperity of agriculture, 
however, can only be achieved by the united action of all classes of 
the rural population. In this, as in all things, unity is strength. 

. The following points are advocated by 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 
[See This Week's Issue. 
1.—Reform in the present Rating System. 
tl.—Improving the housing, the surroundings, and the 
education of the rural labourer. 
Ill._—Improving the economic conditions of Agriculture. 
iV.—Increased facilities for seiling and forwarding 
countryside goods. 
V.—Restriction of all unnecessary expenditure by local 
authorities. 
Vi.—Assisting agriculture by State legislation and State 
money. 
Vil.—Reduction of taxation on all cultivated lands. 


if you agree with any, or all, of these points, will you 
give us your support? If so, please write and tell 
us 


Full particulars in this issue or 
LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 
Price Sixpence. 


Post_free 63d. from The Publishers, LanD AND WATER ILLUSTRATED, 
12 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C, 
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“THIS -WEEK’S. BOOKS. 


Miniatures (Dudley Heath). Methuen. 25,5. net. 


| Jack Verschoyle’s Wife (By C. sitleochlent Gay and Bird. 6s. 


The Master Mummer.(E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

A Foe in the Family (Nowell Cay); A Raw Probationer (Ellis 
Dean), Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Sorreltop (E. Crawford), Drane. 6s. 

Captain of the. **.Cormorant (Morley Roberts). Nash. 


Patelin : A Comedy in Three Acts (Translated by »Samuel 
F. G. Whitaker). Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Fugitive Blacksmith (Charles D. Stewart). 
Stoughton. 6s. 

The Vagrant Englishwoman (Catherine J. Dodd). Smith, Elder. 6: 

Beyond Chance of Change (Sarz Andrew Shafer). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Taming of the Brute (Frances Harrod). Methuen. 6:. 

The Youngest Miss Brown (Florence Warden). Chatto and Windus, 


Hodder and 


6s. 

The Girl of La Gloria (Clara Driscoll); A Self-made Man’s Wife 
(Charles Eustace Merriman). Putnams. 6s. each. 

The Macdonnells (J. A. C. Sykes). Heinemann. 6s. 

*Mid the Thick Arrows (Max Pemberton). Hodderand Stoughton. 6s, 

The Knight of the Needle Rock (Mary J. Wilson). Stock. 6s. 

-\ Dreamer’s Harvest (Mount Houmas). Greening. 6s. 

The Wonder Club (M. Y. Halidom. Third Series). Burleigh. 65. 

History. 

Makers of Modern History: Louis Napoleon; Cavour; Bismarck 
(the Hon. Edward Cadogan). Murray. 8s. net. 

Lady Jean : a Study of the Douglas Cause (Percy Fitzgerald). Unwin. 
12s. net. 

Histoire de Ia Littérature Frangaise Classique, 1515-1830 (Tome 
Premier de Marot 4 Montaigne, 1515-1595. Deuxicme partie: 
La Pleiade. Par Ferdinand Brunetitre), Paris: Delagrave. 
2/r.50. 

Logie : a Parish History (R. Menzies Fergusson. Vol. I.). Paisley: 
Gardner. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Resurrection (Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise Maude), Constable. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius (translated by George Long). Bell, 

25, Net. 

Medizval Lore from Bartholomew Angelicus (Robert Steele. With 
Preface by William Morris). Moring. 1s. 6d. net. 

Thackeray: Roundabout Papers; Milton’s Poems. Blackie. 2s. 6d, 
net each. 

The Simplification of Life (from the Writings of Edward Carpenter. 
Selected by Harry Roberts). Treherne. 1s. 6d. net. 

Wild Wales (George Borrow). Lane. — Is. 6d. net. 

The Imitation of Christ (Thomas a Kempis). Astolat Press. 35, 
net. 

Sybil (Earl of Beaconsfield). Lane. 15, 6a. net. 

Jane Eyre (Charlotte Bronté. 2 vols.). Dent. net. 

** Early Novelists”:—The Heptameron (Translated by Arthur 
Machen); Decameron of Boccaccio (Translated by J. M. Rigg). 
Routledge. 6s. net each. 


SCIENCE AND PHILGsoPHy. 


Modern Electricity (James Henry and Karel J. Hora!. Hodder and 
Stoughton. §s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Quest of the Infinite (Benjamin A. Millard). Allenson. 3s. 62, 


| The Creed of Christ. John Lane. 55. net. 


History of the Orthodox Church in Austria-Hungary (Margaret G; 
Dampier). Rivingtons. Is. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Asia and Europe (Meredith Townsend). Constable. 55. net. 

Author and Printer: .A Guide to Authors, Editors, Printers c. 
(F. Howard Collins). - Frowde.  5s..net.: 

Concert-goer, The (William H. Daly). Paterson and Sons. 

Gladstonian Ghosts (Cecil Chesterton). Brown, Langham. 2s. 62. 
net. 

Literature, Transactions of the Royal Society of (Second Series. 
Vol. XXV.) Asher. 
Musician, The Art of the (Henry G. Hanchett). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

net. 
Notes from a Diary, 1896—January 23, 1901 (Right Hon. Sir Mount- 
stuart’E. Grant Duff. 2 vols.). Murray. 18s. 
Vhysical Culture Life, The (H. Irving Hancock). Putnams, 55. net. 
Robert Browning (C. H. Herford). Blackwood. 2s. 62. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
afr. ; La Revue, 1 hy 30; The Treasury, 6d. ; The Art Journal, 
- Gd. 5 Dana: An irish Magazine of Independent Thought, 
; Baconiana, 1s. 3 The Empire Review, 1s. ; The East and 
West, 15.3 Deutsche Rundschair, 37/.; The Book Monthly, 6a. ; 
de France, 2/r. United Rundschau, 377. 
e Musical Times, 4d. e Uni az 
The Hibbert Journal, 25. 62. ? 
~e\siatic_ Quarterly Review, 55. The Strand. Magazine, 3. The 
Windsor, 6d. ; The Captain, ‘6d. 3 Harper's, 1s.; The Sunday 
Strand, 6d. ; The Munsey, 6. 
For de letras y ciéncias sociales (Tucuman, 
Argentina), $#J#1°00; Rivista Ligure (Genova), /irve 1. 
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CONSTABL 


FREE 
OPINIONS 


Freely Expressed. 


BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 


On Sale Everywhere on April 17. 


Price 6s. 


PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By Lawrence Biyyon, 


Author of “ The Death of Adam,” &c. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, 
M.A. Illustrated. Demy fvo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDIC! AND THE 
FRENCH REFORMATION. Py Epiri Siceret, Author of “ Men and 
Women of the French Renaissance,” ‘“‘‘The Household of the Lafayettes,” 
&c. With 12 Ilustrations. Demy Evo. res. net. 

By 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.). 
Eva Scorr, Author of * Rupert Prince Palatine.” Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
15s. net. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT: ITS 
CAUSES AND ISSUES. By K. Asaxawa, Ph.D., Author of “Early 
Institutional Life of Japan,” &c. With ro Full-page Illustrations and a ho 
Large crown Evo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CEE. By Captain Roserr E. Lee. Illustrated. Demy 
12s. net. 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE: The Doukhobérs. 


By Avitmer Mavope, Author of ‘Tolstoy and his Problems.” Illustrated. 
Demy &vo. €s. net. 
A Con- 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. 


tribution to the History of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. 
Demy With 3; Full-page Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 
MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By Erxest 


Tuomrson Seton. With many Drawings by the AuTHor in half-tone and 
line. gs, net. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. 


By Mrs. 
Comyxs Carr, Author of ‘‘ Cottage Folks,” &c. 
“The Earon Strongly »ecommends it to those pe of enjoying a good novel 
when they get it." —unch. 
By 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. 


Roserr W. Ciiameens, Author of ** The Maids of Paradise,” ‘ Cardigan.” &c. 
THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF 


ROVELL. By Una L. Sitserran, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Mavp Srepyey 


Rawson, Author of “ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest GLANVILLE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Kloof Brid-,’ &c. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By Merepirn Townsenp. | 


Third Edition, with an entirely new Preface. Crown 8vo. 5s. ner. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue, Announcement List, and Prospectuses 
of all New Books. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 
- 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


GREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, Railcay Bookstalls. 


BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 44 
OSCAR WILDE. The Story of an*Unhappy 
Friendship. By ROBERT H. SHERARD. With several Portraits of 
the late Oscar Wilde. Uniform in style and size with ‘*De Profandis.” 
Crown cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A VAGABOND IN ASIA, The Record-of a 
Tramp off the Beaten Track. By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of 
Unveiling of Linassa.” Wh Map and Illustrations. "Crown 8vo. 

cloth, ss. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF MOTHERHOOD. 
A Popular Treatise, By LUCIE SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
= ctator says: “ This little book is full of gcod sense.” 
ily Telegraph says: “It isa book whicn should be put into the hands of 


all thoughtfut girls.” 


POPULAR NOVELS. JUST OUT. 
A DREAMER’S HARVEST. By Mount 


HOUMAS, Author of *‘ A Tragic Contract.” 6 
TALES FROM SPAIN. ByJ.G.P. 6s._ 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


A Romance of the French Reveclution and the Time of King George the 
Third. By the Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 
Truth says: “‘ The interest is kept up quite naturally at an intense pitch, I 
can recommend you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene in the little 
French inn at the close.” 
Church Times says: “ An excellent, novel. 
plot and human interest in the characters. 
thoroughly readable and commendable.” 
Daily Telegraph says: ** it is something distinctly out of the common, well 
conceived, vividly told, and stirring from start to tinish.” 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. FIFTH EDITION AT PRESS. 

The successful Play founded on this exciting and dramatic story is now bei: 
resented at the NEW THEATRE, by Miss Jutta Nemson a 
Mr, Frep Terry. 


ASK AT a TURRARY jor the FOLLOWING NOVELS. 
YOU WILL BE WELL PLEASED. 
WASTED FIRES. 


By Hume Nisbet. 6s. 
IN DEEP ABYSS. Ly Georce Ounet. 6s. 
SHARKS. 
DARK. 


There is real ingenuity in the 
It is an artistic piece of Work, 


By Tuorne and Leo CusTance. 6s. 
By Guy Tuorng. (s. 


AT SUNRISE, By Heweerr 6s. 
THE PILGRIMS. E. BELASYSE. 6s. 
A DOCTOR IN CORDUROY. Max _Barinc. 6s. 
THE DALLYING. By ours fs. 
MARIGOL By the Author of “* Jewel Lovers.” 6s. 
HIS SHAF 3 OF THE WORLD. By Auy Grirrix. 3s. 6d. 


Complete ‘Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
London: GREENING & CO., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY; or How 


and Why the Almighty Introduced Evil upon the Earth By Tuos. G. 
CARSON. vo. cloth, 3s. net. 

This book not only traces the introduction of Evil to the hand of the Almighty 
Himself, but it shows why it has been introduced, and the means by which its 
introduction has been effected. It also propou: ds a new theory of the Origin of 
Species, and also a means of averting the worst consequences of government by 


politica! parties. 


A SELF-MADE MAN’S WIFE. Her 


Letters to Her Son. Being the Woman's View of Certain Famous Corre- 


spondence. By CHARLES EUSTICE MERRIMAN, Author of * ‘ Letters 
from a Son to a Self-made Father.” Illustrated. Crown &8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF BRIDGE. With Cases and Decisions Reviewed and Explained, By 
*“*BADSWORTH.” Second Edition. 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 
With the revised laws, and an of the alterations and the 
latest card decisions of the bat of the. Portland Club. 


WANTED: A COOK. 


Crown vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

An uproariously funny comedy-novel of a self-conscious cou le in contact with 
the servant question, the farce and satire of the zsthetic-home-life-in-a-flat paradox, 
told in Mr. Dale's brightly-entestaining manner, all centring about the ludicrous 
predicaments with ‘* Cook.” 


THE KAISER AS HE IS; or, The 


Real Witliam II. (Le Veritable Guillaume  II.). By HENRI DE 
NOUSSANNE, Translated into — by Wacrer Littceriacp, Author 
of ‘* The Truth about Dreyfus,” &c. rown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR PHYSICAL CUL- 


TURE. By H. IRVING HANCOCK. With Full-page Illustrations from 
Life. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

In this new volume Mr. Hancock will explain the benefits of p' hysical training, 

and the subjects to whom such treatment is especially helpful. Phe Author has a 

thorough knowledge of oe ad and physiology, oa this book will prove a 


valuable and reliable handboo! 
Previous Books by the same ee : JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING— 
EN BY JAPANESE METHODS— 


By Date. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN B N TBQDS 
SEND FOR OUR’ NBIW LISTS. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 
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THE 


Natural History Animals 


The Animal Life cf the World in its various Aspects and Relations, 


Professor J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University College, Aberystwyth. 


A NATURAL HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN, 
COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. 
SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE, 

SIMPLE IN STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Send a First Payment of 


And the Complete Work will be 
forwarded. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 


THE AUTHOR. It is needless to say that the production 
of such a work demanded a man who has devoted his life 
to the study of Biology and Zoology, and who at the same 
time is a gifted writer and expounder. This rare combina- 
tion has been found in the person of Professor J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, MLA., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and University College, Aberystwyth. Briefly the Object 
of Professor Davis’s ork is to give in a readable form, in 
non-technical language, a general of the whole 
Animal World from the Standpoint of Modern Science, 
and the Work may fairly claim to be A NATURAL 
HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN, the first Comprehensive 
Work of its own special kind in ENGLISH. 


THE VOLUMES are sumptuously bound in. red cloth 
with cover design in gold by the well-known artist, Mr. 


THE WORK is so vast that it has required eight half 


SOME OF THE ILLUSTRATORS. Mr. A. Fairfas 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE WORK. The Lawof 


Hungry Animals that Feed on other Animals, Carnivorous 
Birds, Reptiles, Fishes and Invertebrates, Animals which 
Feed on Plants, Omnivorous Animals, Devices by which 
Animals Escape being Eaten, Protecting Peculiarities of 
Form, Colour, or Habits, The Breath of Life, Life Histories 
of ye Care of Eggs and Young, Instinct and Intelli- 
Aninals, Economic Zoology, Zoological Theory, 
Coy 


volumes to contain all the information given, 


Muckley, who is probably unsurpassed in the capacity to 
depict living creatures with absolute fidelity to detail with- 


Talwin Morris, It is printed on paper specially made for 
cleverly 


the purpose, and is lavishly Illustrated. 
constructed Anatomical Models 


one of a Bee and one of a Pigeon. These Models show 
the Internal Structure of the Insect and of a Vertebrate 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW WORK: 00 


PROMINENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 

The Countess of Warwick, Warwick Castle. 

Lord Avebury, St. James’ Square, London, S.W. 

Sir Trowbridge, Bart., Gloucester Gar- 

ens, Londen, W. 

Dorothea Brice, Regent's London, N.W. 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, London, E. 

Harp Esq. ., F.S.A., Claverton, Barrow-in- 


Sir ir Geor ge P tow ton, Lord St. Southport. 
., F.R.S., D.Se., Ph.D., University, 


J. Pr mm Thomson, Esa., M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Natural History, Aberdeen. 
Sir John Leng, M.P 
Joseph pene 2, Esq. LL.D., Training College, 
berdeen. 
Esq., Zoological Expert, Liverpool. 
Fawcett, M.A., The Bury St. Ed- 


Robert Pollock, Esq., M.B., C. x. F.F.P.S., &c., Lauries- 
ton House, Pollokshield Glasgo 
ev. Geo Rees, The Old Vicwrs icarage, Oswestry. 
Dr. Octavius Gannard, Leominster. 
Maurice Williams, Esq., Wann Wen Schools, Swansea. 
A. Esq., Barrow-in-Furness. 
H. S. Coom. , Bsq., Loira, 
J. H. Majendie. M.P., D.L., J.P., Hedingham 
. J. Davey, Esq., Holmleigh, Grassendale, Liv 
Hon. Morton Stewart Gray, Belford Park, Edintergh. 
Burgess Esq., M.D., Montgomery. 
Wm. Redhead, , Broughton Beck, Uiverston. 
Hon. Viscount ‘clit len, Lanhydrock, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Alex. Mackie, Esq., M.A., ipal, Aloyn Place School, 


Aberdeen. 
See, J. A. Hannah, M.A., Principal, Training College, 
D. tr. Gwynne Vaughan, Esq., Botanist, University, 
John “Maciaueblan, Esq., Natural History Museum, 
Professor Henderson, Technical College Library, Glasgow. 
Molineux, x, JP 


G. Breb University Col e, Bristol. 
Pro Greek, The University, 


J 
Rev. J. Denham, of Chem 
J. Graham Kerr, Esq., Professor of Natural minis 


Glasgow. 
Professor B. L. Hesse, Castle Street, Dover. 
James rina Cal Esq., Professor of Anatomy and Zoology, 
Veterinar Glasgow. 
Charlies Walker, Esq.. B. BAS 
The Coutts Marj 


NATURAL HISTORY 
IS A SUBJECT 
OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


NATURAL HISTORY is 
the Wonderland of Science. 


It is a land of unimaginable 
beauty, of strange contrasts 
and delightful surprises, in 
which the unexpected meets 
us at every turn. It is 
boundless in extent and in- 
finite in variety, and, un- 
like other great domains of 
Science, is accessible to all 
who can spare a_ few 
moments for a quiet ramble 
within its frontiers. In such 
a ramble our best companion 
will be a man who has de- 
voted his life to the study 
of Nature, and has at the 
same time the rare gift of 
interpreting her marvels to 
others. But we are not all 
ivileged to count natural- 
ists among our personal 
friends ; and even though 
we do, we require to 
THE NATURAL 
ISTORY OF ANIMALS 
to supplement and increase 
our knowledge. 


out sacrificing the general artistic effect. 

the Work, Specht, one of the most eminent German Animal Painters 
of the past century. Herr W. Kuhnert, another talented 

German, and Mr, M, A, Koe 

Painter, &c., &c. 


NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


Herr Fredrich 


kkoek, the talented Dutch 


THE PRESS SAYS: 


Scotsman, 

“This promixes-to be one of the most valuable and read- 

able Natural Histories before the English-speaking public.” 
The Fiel 


- = illustrated with engravings showing not only the 


external form, but in many instances the internal anatomy fi 


and structure of the animals, To the student who wishes 


to get some really useful knowledge of the science of zoo- & 


logy the work will prove exceedingly usefi 


Nature. 
“Tt is, indeed, one of the reproaches that may be er 
mately brought against our present methods of zool 
study that we attach far too much importance to describin; 
and recording minute differences between closely alli 
— to the utter neglect of the study of their life- 


histor 
- The volume is rendered highly attractive to the general 


reader by the beauty of its coloured plates and other illus- 


trations.” 
The Academy and Literature. 


“*......Tbis is one of the very best order of popular books 
on science. Itis without any charlatanry, and its claims J 


on the score of illustrations and so forth are not meretricious 
but legitimate.” 


Land and Water. 

“ The issue is an event of considerable i nce. The 
print and arrangement are excellent, and the illustrations 
and copious.” 

Field Naturalists’ Quarterly. 
“Field naturalists who are thinking of complete 
work of this kind to their library will be well advised to 
subscribe to it.” 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 
The Proprietors, Saseqes Reve 33 Southampton Street, 


Please supply me with One Copy of “The Natural History 


of Animals, by Fest, Davis, in 8 vols. cloth, all carriage paid. 
I herewith enclose initial payment of 7§., and agree to remit to 
whomsoever you may depute 7s. per month for the next Seven 
Mosths, which will make the cost of the Work, 


Name 


AppRESs 
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“DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


\“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the’King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ Loodon and Environs.’ 
Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
f ar superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


P VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 69 Illustrations. 
Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
A brilliant book. Limes. good.” - Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Z iverpool Daily Post. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 5s. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 


mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham. Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangoilen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Peninaen- 
mawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands, should use 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Lrancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 

“ PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norwa 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 


Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
—DaRuncton & Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


5 An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 
The Original Cocoa, and a Speciality, being dis- 
tinguished from all others by 
nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This 
Cocoa, containing as it does all the substance of 
the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 
after three-quarters of a Cen as the best form 


of Cocoa for every-day use. 
Buy a packet C 
at once and you 
will continue. O C O A 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


EXPRESS SERVICE. 


FROM LONDON AND PLYMOUTH taking Passengers for 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO, 
and all Ports in AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, Londen. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING A PORTION OF THE 
LIBRARY OF BASIL A. WOODD, ESQ. ft : 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., an TUESDAY, April 11, 1905, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
ea, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTs, including a — of the Library of 
ASIL A. WOODD, Esq., including Jesse's Historical Works and other works 
on history ; Marlborough Gems, biography, natural history, sporting books, topo- 
graphy, Collins’s Somerset. Alpine works, &c. Other properties, containing Biblia 
Sacra Latina, 1653, Louis XI Vth’s own copy ; Scott’s Novels, chiefly first 
editions ; Racing Calendar, 78 vols., 1753-1849; Rare Pamphlets relating to the 
French Revolution ; Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, first edition ; Bewick's Birds 
and Quadrupeds ; Oxford English Dictionary, —— ; catalogues of important 
collections ; French Illustrated Works; Civil War Tracts; architectural works ; 
rtraits ; natural history ; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, p vols. ; scientific works; 
slake’s Illustrations to the Book of Job, and Young's Night Thoughts ; Rey Society 
Publications ; Poetical and Dramatic Works; books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Stanfield, 1 eech, &c. ; first editions of the works of esteemed authors, &c. Buck's 
views of cities, towns, castles, abbeys, &c., of England and Wales, &c. 4 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, | 4 13, 1905, at One o'clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS of the XVIIth century, the property of a gentleman deceased 
(sold by order of the Executors). Among the writers of the letters wil! be found 
the names of King Charles I1., Queen Henrietta Maria (one an ens interest- 
ing letter addr to her son Charles II.), Abrahem Cowley, Thomas Killigrew, 
the Marquis of Montrose. Henry Jermyn (afterwards Earl of St. Albans), Lord 
Clarendon, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Prince Rupert, William, Prince of Orange 
(son-in-law of Charles I.), Marquis of Ormonde, James Stanley, seventh Earl of 
Derby, Sir John Byron, Lord Cutts, &c.; also an extremely interesting series of 
autograph letters of Sophia, Electress of Hanover and mother of George I., doct- 
ments signed by Henry VII. and Oliver Cromwell, letters of the Countess of 
Albany (wife of the Young Pretender), documents — by Queen Anne, Princess 
Augusta (mother of George II1.), James II., Duke of Monmouth, Carainal Stuart, 
and a series of vellum deeds dating from 1307 to 1764, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen ponte sat) free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED oR dee AND CATA UED AND 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpo. Codes Unicove and AB C. 

hone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

ing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION, June 6, 7, & 8. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one 

of £56, four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. uncil Nomi- 

nations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do weil, but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


“HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value sanging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREK SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHI- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior candidates must be under 15, 
and Junior candidates under 140n May 1st. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


*T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 

‘The SUMMER SESSION will begin April 25th, 1905. 

Stud can reside in the College within the Hospital Walls, subject to the 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


SIVE THE BEST TERMS for aay mone and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, ana all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NOTICE. 


Collegiate Regulations. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £9co are awarded agree g “iw 
Special Classes for the Preliminury Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher E inations, 
There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped cricket-ground. 
For further particulars spRiy, rsonally or by letter, to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HAKMER) N.C. Cantab., V en of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
ndon, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


CHROMOS. 
Large number in stock ; Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’xs Prnted List. 

SAINT TUDE'S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


. The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 
Paris. . «. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
1» © «© « «  « Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
- Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
° - Le Kiosque Duperren, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Srussers . . Messrs, G. Lebégre et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madelei 
Berun . . . W.H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
Vienna . . Messrs Gerold & Co, & Stefansplatz. 
Bupa-Pesto . . A. Lappert. 
Rome. . . «. « Messrs, Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Mapripy . . . Libreria Gutenterg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
ConsTANTINOPLE . . Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
. . Schick's Library. 
Caio The Anglo-American Bookselling Depot. 
New York 


Boston, Mass. W.S.A.) 
Toronto, CANADA. . 


Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
he Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. ; 
The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


‘MonTREAL, “The'Montreal News Company, 386 St. Jariiés’s Street. 


« A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street 


The International News Compary, £3 & 85 DuaneSs. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 

for 8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by 

Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon R.D. 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).-HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


THE PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
| EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. “AtrrepD Butt, Manager. 


Proprietor. Tom B, Davis, Lessee and Mr. Gsorce 


| every Saturda 


AP THEATRE. Henry Lowenrexp, Sole 
DW 


ARDES SEASON. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. “Matinée 
y at 2.0, <2 
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PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Special Articles: 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS. 
VII.—_Mr. ALAN BURGOYNE. 
THE BATTLE OF THE COMMONS. 
By THE SAMPLER. 
FINANCE AND INSURANCE. 
By THE CITY EDITOR. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE net, the APRIL 
Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a 
beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for everybody interested 
in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, ‘“‘The 
Bible in Being,” a talk with Mr. Henry 
Frowde, of the Oxford University Press. 
Order from your bookseller or news- 
agent, or from the publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 4 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


The Prospectus of 


KENT COLLIERIES, LIMITED, 


Will be Issued next Tuesday. 


Directors. 
Sir OWEN RANDAL SLACKE, C.B., Barrington 
Hall, Harlow, Essex. 


Professor EDWARD HULL, LL.D., F.R.S. (Member 
of the Royal Coal Commission, 1901, 14 Stanley 
Gardens, W. 


GEORGE WILLIAM LANCASTER, Esq., Lancaster 
Steam Colleries, Limited, South Wales (Colliery 
Owner). 


WILLIAM JOHN HORNER, Esq., ‘‘ St. Margarets,” 
Tollington Park, N. (Chemical Works Proprietor). 


Bankers. 


LONDON, CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 
Head Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 
and Branches. 


Solicitors, 


ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & Co., 17 Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, E.C. 


Brokers. 


GOVETT, SONS & CO., 6 Throgmorton Street, and 
Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of the London and 
Lancashire Life Assurance Company was held on Thursday, at the offices of the 
company, 66 and 67 Cornhill, E.C., Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, G.C.V.0., K.C.B, 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. W. Mannering) read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said : He had again the pleasure of meeting them with what he 
had no doubt they would consider a satisfactory report, and, as it had beer his 
practice to comment upon the various paragraphs of the report, he followed that 
custom now. He said: Dealing with the new assurances for the past year, 2,715 
proposals were made for over £334,000, and the completed amount for the 2,376 
policies issued was £695,548, yielding a new premium income of over £31,000. 
Those of you who are in the habit—and there are some in this room—of watching the 
progress of the company from year to year, will have noticed a small decrease in the 
new business for the year—not much, amounting to about £500 in new premiums, 
For many months of the past year the general business of the country was such that 
even to have attained the result that I have reported to-day means a great deal of 
zeal and perseverance on the part of the representatives of the company. The total 
premium income has now reached, after deducting the sums paid for re-assurances 
to other companies, over £293,000, showing an increase over the previous year of 
£7,410, and the total income of the company, including interest, now amounts to 
£368,000. I think you will agree with me that to have attained that total income in 
our forty-two years of existence must be considered, on the whole, as a satis'‘actory 
achievement. I now come to the claims. During the past year these, with 
bonus additions, have reached £122,433—just over £3,000 in excess of the 
amount I had to report last year; but, as the report states, still well within 
the expectancy by something like £25,000. I have been in the habit of giving 
you some very interesting particulars in regard to the duration and the 
ages attained on lives that have become claims. The average duration of 
some of the older policies comes out as much as thirty-one years, and of the 
total number of claims a very fair percentage had attained ages from sixty-five and 
upwards. These facts show that even the amount paid is not to be regarded as 
entirely a loss to the company; but can be looked upon as a great relief to the 
liabilities under the older policies, with the result that such must tell favourably in 
a valuation. Now, as segards the funds of the company, although it is only nine 
years ago since I reported that the £1,00c,000 had been reached, I now rejoice to 
tell you that we have touched £2,0c0,c00—a figure that we looked forward to last 
year as being likely of attainment. You will see from the balance-sheet how this 
large amount has been invested, and the report informs you that on the invested 
and uninvested funds the return was £3 18s. 6d. per cent., although on 
the actual investments it came out at £4 3s. 3d. per cent. It will be in 
your recollection that we last year reported the formation of an in- 
vestment reserve fund to which we placed £50,000. I am happy to 
say that on December 31 last (the date to which our accounts are made up), this 
was £30,000 in excess of the amount required to meet the decrease in the market 
value of the securities, and 1 am also pleased to say that at the present time the 
amount required to coverthe deficiency is no more than £7,000, leaving something 
like £43,000 at the credit of that particular fund. I would further add that the 
question of the investment of the funds of the company is one that continuously 
receives the spscial consideration of the board, and from the class of securities in 
which our funds are invested you will readily see that the main consideration—asit 
should be in all such cases—is the safety of the invest t dently of its 
return, Having said thus much on the subject of the funds, I have pleasure to 
report that the balance of the year’s working enables us to add £127,693 
to the funds of the company, bringing them up, as I have said, to over £2,000,000. 
I should fail in my duty as your chairman if I did not make reference to the im- 
portant question of exp of it. These receive at the hands of the 
board and the management at head office the closest scrutiny, and I had hoped, in 
place of a fractional increase, to have been able to announce a further reduction in 
the ratio for the past year. Various circumstances, however, have prevented the 
fulfilment of this during the past year, but I have good grounds for looking forward 
to a decrease in the future ratio, difficult as it is in these days of active—1 might 
almost say fierce-competition to get new business at a moderate cost, more espe- 
cially where a company has to expand its wings in parts beyond the United 
Kingdom. I am glad to see that besides some of our home branch managers who 
are with us to-day, we have the presence of our Canadian manager (Mr. Brown), 
who has come over to go into matters with the management, which can so much 
better and advantageously be carried out personally than by correspondence. He 
and all others — as well as our friends in India, take a very great interest in 
the progress of t ny, with which some of them have been identified for 
many years. May we aie torward to a continuance of that prosperity which we 
have experienced in the past. I now take the liberty of moving : “ That the report 
of the directors, i peop ~ the statement of revenue and the balance-sheet, be 


rec an on th 
Mr. Samuel G. Sheppard ccbemied the motion, which was agreed to without 
discussion. 

The Hon. Sydney Holland moved the = election of the Right Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, General Sir Reginald Gipps, G.C.B., and Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt as 
directors of the company. 

Thomas Paine having seconded the motion, it was agreed to. 

Mr. Coles moved, and Mr. Mars seconded, a vote ot thanks to the chairman, 

directors, general manager, and staff for their services during the past year. 
he Chairman and Mr, W. P. Clirehugh (the general manager) having returned 
thanks, the proceedings then terminated. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANAGER’S REPORT for February 1905. 


Total Yield in fine gold from al! sources as ee oe 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, per ton milled 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,450 Tons Milled. 


4,638 ozs. 
10°979 dwts 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 

To Mining ee ee 6,549 12 32 6'025 
Redemption ee 845 0 ° 2 0'000 
Crushing and Sorting 3291 4 
ng ee oe es ee 974 4 o 2 3672 
Cyaniding Sands .. eo oe I o2 
ee ee ee on 373 13 8 o 10°755 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. 296 2 4 8410 
10,363 6 10 4 6°343 

Profit ee ee 9,125 90 7135 

1°528 


£19,488 15 ta ho 6 
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List wilt Open on Monday, April 10, 1905, and wilt Close on or before Wednesday, April 12, 1905, for Town and! Country. 
A PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN ISSUED OF 


neorporated under the Com; 
FROM WHICH THE GOLLOWING PARTIOULARS ARE GIVEN 


CAPITAL 


yanies Acts, 1 
OR INFORMATION. 


£400,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


200,000 Preference Shares of Zi each - - - - £200,000 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each Sa 200,000 
PRESENT ISSUE:— 2400,000 
175,000 Preference Shares of £1 each oe pi .. £175,000 
@ per cent. Cumulative, with further participatio: in profits as hereinafter stated.) 
150,000 Ordinary Shares of Zieach 150,000 
£325,000 


The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, London, 
and Williams Deacon’s Sank, Limited, Manchester, 
are authorised _to receive Subscriptions for the 
abov Preference Shares at par, pay- 
able as follows :— 

On Application ... 


On Allotment .., 28. 6d. ” 
On June 1, 1905 cco ” 
On July 1, 1905 ., 108, Od. 

&1 per share. 


Instalments may be paid in full on Allotment under discount at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum. 

The present issue of Ordinary Shares will be — by the Vendors and 
Directors, 144,000 credited as fully paid being allotted to Vendors in part 
a for the properties and businesses acquired, and the sumaining 6,000 

been subscribed for in the Memorandum of Association by the Directors. 

lerence Shares are entitled to a cumulative suaievential dividend of 

7 per cent. per annum. The dividends will be payable half-yearly on March 31 

and September 30, the first dividend, ca!culated from the dates of payment of the 

instalmen' ber 1905. They are also entitled to 
Shares in any ts the Oom 


may 
10 per ceot., in any year to the —_- of 3 Ae tn cent. upon the Preference Oapital, 
ich hares are entitled being limited to 
10 per cent. per annum. ayy rank in priority to the Ordinary Shares in 
respect of —* and, in the event of liquidation after repayment of all Oapital 
paid up or credited as paid up, will be entitled to share pari passu with the 
Ordinary shares in any sarplus assets. The Preference ay have equal a 
wers with the Ordinary Shares. The balance of 25,000 Preference Shares 
5,000 Ov-dinary Shares are reserved for future requirements, 
No Debentures caa be issued without the sanction of the Preference Share- 
— by Extraordinary Resolution passed at a meeting specially convened for 
parpose. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM ——— McARTHUR, M.P., 18-19 Silk Street, 
London. E.C., Australian one 
GEORGE WIGRAM McARTHOR, 18-19 Silk Street, London, 


c. 
= GEORGE JEFFERSON, 18-19 Silk Street,London,| Limited. 
SIR OLARENOE SMITH, Falcon Wood, Shooter’s Hill, Kent, Director of the 


Star Life Assurance 
WILLIAM McARTHUR Mc N, Progress Lane, Town, Merchant. 
HENRY ATKINS, 8t. Cape Town, Africa, South 
African Merchant, Managing D: 


BAN NKERS. 
THE anes BANK OF SOUTH AFRIOA, LIMITED, Clement's Lane, 
London, E. 
WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANE, LIMITED, Manchester. 
AUDITORS. 
In KIRBY, DEXTER and OO., 21 Ironmonger Lane, 
In South Africa—DELOITTS, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, ANNAN and 00. 
SOLICITORS. 
INGLE, HOLMES, SONS and POTT, Broad Street House, New Broad Street, 
London, 


BROKERS. 
G. 8. HERBERT and SONS, 6 Finch Lane, London, £.0. 
W. 4. ARNOLD and SONS, Haworth's Buildings, Oross Street, Manchester. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
OHARLES OOLWILL, 18-19 Silk Street, London, E.0. 


PROSPECTUS. 
This Company has been formed in pursuance of Agreements between Messrs. 
Wand A. Medrthur, Limited, and Messrs. A. McArthur and Oo., and Mr. Henry 
tkins o! 
McArthur, Limited, whose business in Africa will in future be transacted 


‘through this Company. 
acquire, on, and extend the business of a Commission and Gereral 
Henry Atkins at St. George's Street, Cape 
any h—F.. agencies t South Africa, and the business of Merchancs 


Directors 
= and A. 


burg, Oape Town, and Port ,» and a now 
occupied by the African and United Colonies Supply and Oold Storage, Limited, 
together the business now carried on 
Arrangements have been made for the provision of suitable premises at 
Durban Pretoria ; , the centre of a large 
arrangements have been made for the sup of Meat to the 
employees of one of the leading mining groups for an ex period on profit- 
From all the di in addition to 


ail 


tee the provision of freight monthly bet 


The Company will over these 1905, and 
will receive the profits from that date, subject to payment of interest at the 
aes 6 per cent. per annum on the purchase price until payment or satisfac- 


thereof. 
The Accounts of the business of Mr. Ca have been 


by Messrs. Maynard, and M Ac- 
taut, aad show protts for the four Sears ended Jane fllows :— 


For the year ended June 30, 1901 és 
» » 1902 9,610 10 10 
” » 1903 +. 10,387 10 6 
” » ... 5,450 14 11 
Oran averageot ... £8851 11 0 per annum. 


® The cause of the reduction in 1904 was a dislocation of business with the 
Australian market. have since been made which should restore 
this business to ite normal 
The Accounts 


which has only recently been i ted by Hine and 
Carruthers, show a prof for the year ended hanes "3. 1904, of £12,278 10s. 4d. 

The Directors are confident these profits will be very much increased by the 
extension of the business and developments now in progress. They estimate 
that the following may reasonably be expected :— 


The business of Henry Atkins, Oape Town 
and of Henry Atkins and Uo., Johannesburg 
And the new bu-iness at Boksburg and Pretoria, with that at 
Oape Town and Port Elizabeth, atleast ... =... -15,000 
Making atotalof ... £08,130 
A Dividend of 7 per cent.on the £175,000 Preference capital 
which should leave a balance available for Re- 
serve, Establishment come and Di on Ordinary 
Shares of £23,889 
It is provided by the Articles of | Association that the yearly sum to be car- 
ried to reserve shall not be less than 10 per cent. of the profit available for dis- 
tribution, until sach a amounts to £150,000 —* is <a of the sum 
to be paid for the goodwill of the business), and thereaf 
of 10 per cent. 


to maintain it at that Farther, no dividend 
the Ordinary 


cannot be modified wichout their consent given by 

& separa’e meeting of Preference Shareholders. ; 
The premises acquired from Messrs. A. McArthur and Oo., Pare with 

the plant, are, in the opinion of the Directors, well py oe for the 

the business. They have been valued specially on the instructions 

McArthur and Oo., in January 1905, as under :-— 

The Oape Town premires by Mr. George Smart, Sworn Appraiser, and . 

Me:srs. ham and Gearing, Eaogineers, at 
The ¢ Sohannesbarg premises by Mr. J. 0. Kirkwood, Sworn Appraiser, 


33,850 

The Port Elizabeth premises by Mr. J. Winter, Valuator, and Messrs. 
Mangol: Brothers, Engineers, at 22,103 

The Durban Freenold Land by Mesers. Robert Acutt and Sons, 
Licensed Appraisers, at... « 5,500 
Making a total of 100,323 
After prov.diog for the cash to be paid to the Vendors, the of the 
present issue and the Shares subscribed by the Memorandum leave £75,000 


tor Working Capital and preliminary expenses, which with the premises and 
plant make the total! assets exceed the Pre:ereuce Oapital. 

Under Contract No. 2 Messrs. A. McArthur and Uo., of 18 and 19 Silk Street, 
Londo», E.C., agreed with the African and United Colonies Supply and Uold 
Storage, Limiced, of Finsbury Pavement House, Lonion, B.C., to form a Vom- 
pauy to acquire the assets of that Company, including the ab: >ve-mentioned pre- 
mise’, and to pay off the outstanding habilities of the said Company, amounting 
on August 31, 1904, exclusive of the Debenture Stock below mentioned, to 
£43,020. The consideration for the above is the allotmeat to the African and 
United Colomes Supply and Oold Storage, Limited, of 45,00) Ordinary Shares 
cretitel as faliy paid up of the new Company. The amount of the above 
liabilities £43,020 —will be repayable to Mesars. A. McArthur and Oo, out of 
such dividends as may be received on the yn es 45,000 Ordinary 
Shares. Messrs. A. McArthur and Oo. retain the stock, book debts, and liquid 
assets of the African aod United Oolonies Supply and Oold Storage, Limited, 
half the proceeds of which are to be paid to Mr. Atkins, and have paid off the 
security. 


are due to Mr. Atkins 
The purchave price payable to Mr. a Atkins for the 
Atkins and Henry Atkins and 


as £250,000, ot which £100,323 is for 
to will, Of 
in Shares 


this issue, regis‘ration fees, 
will be borne by the Vendors, M 


ss sae t is not a prospectus, and no application can be accepted 
a 
except on the terms of the Prospectus ued om the Berm Form accompanying 


f the Prospectas and be obtained at the 
of Company of Banker, and Broker. 
London : April 6, 
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| _ 
) amounts and is 
kept to the sum of £50,000. These provisions are, by the Memorandum of 
Association, included in the special rights of the Preference Shareholders, which 
R 
The price on the re-sale 0 is mpany m Ox y Messrs. 
McArtbur and Co., the Vendors, at £220,000, payable as to £86,000 in ca-h, and 
as to the balance in 134,000 Ordinary Shares credited as fully ree SER Shees ; 
45,000 Ordinary Shares will be disposed of as above mentjoned, and Shares 
Messrs. A. McArthur and Oo. the extensive g nes- ‘ 
businesses of { 
Vendors at 
£30.000, payable as to £20,000 in cash and as to £10,000 by the allotment of 
10,000 Ordinary Shares credited as fully 
The total purchase consideration is - 
the premises and plant transferred, and £ i 
the total — £106,000 is pa: 
credited as fally -ap. 
and cost of conveyance of the p P< 5 
. which so far Henry Atkins and Oo. have not handled, as well as in the numerous A. McArthur and Oo, and Mr. Henry Atkins, including a commission of 5 per 4 
articles, yom | English Oured Fish, Cereals, Flour, Fodder, Rice, Tea, cent. for underwriting. For this commission Messrs. A. McArthur and Oo. “ 
* Tobacco, and , now distributed by Mr. Atkins through his Oape have obtained guarantees for the subscription of the full number of Preference 
‘Town business. Shares now offered. The preiminary expenses payable by the Vendors, ; 
. Mr. Henry Atkins bas undertaken to act as Managing Director in South including such underwriting commissjon aug,a brokerage of 3d. per Share : 
Africa for a minimum term of five years at a salary of £3,000 per annum. It is a 
provided by his agreements that he shal) not daring his tenare of office and fora : 
thereafter, be engaged in the business of Oommission 
it or driger ited Provision Dealing, 
Messrs. W. and A. McArthar, Limited, ha’ ; 
gete@:Baying and Shipping Agents to the Co 
|| 
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METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


MESSRS. METHUEN have now commenced the publication of the most interesting Series which they have yet issued, METHUEN’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY, of which Mr. SIDNEY LEE is the General Editor, is an attempt to place the best books of all nations, and particularly ot the Anglo-Saxon race, within the 
reach of every reader. Similar attempts have been made before, but they have generally failed. The books have either been too dear, or they have been produced in a 
style unworthy of fine literature, or the texts have been untrustworthy, or the scheme has been partial and unmethodical. The only series which has been planned on lines 
so complete and methodical is the German UNIVERSAL BIBLIOTHEK of Reclam, a series which has now run into several th ds of vol 


FOR RICH AND POOR 


It is a difficult task to produce a series of classics whose comeliness and textual accuracy fit them for the scholar’s library, and whose cheapness makes them possible 
for the bookshelves of the poor. This difficulty Messrs. Methuen have proposed to themselves to solve. They are making a bold bid for the suffrages of the reading public 
by publishing at Sixpence many books which have hitherto only been published at 3s. 6d. to ros. 6d., and they hope that a new public will be discovered which may make 
Marlowe and Shelley in Sixpenny volumes not only a possibility but a success. The volumes of their new Series are well printed in a beautiful and legible type upon good 
paper. They are not pretty toy books, but sound, practical, and workmanlike volumes. 


SIXPENCE 


The cheapness of these books, containing from 100 to 250 pages, is extraordinary. The price of an ordinary volume is Sixpence net in paper. Thus you may obtain 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, or PARADISE LOST, or the first volume of Bacon's Prose Works, or THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, or Burke's 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, or MARCUS AURELIUS, or White’s SELBORNE, or THE COMPLETE ANGLER, for Sixpence 
each. Gibbon'’s DECLINE AND FALL is being published in seven double shilling volumes, and the following names give a foretaste of what the public may buy for 
Sixpence :—Sir Thomas Browne, Plato, Dante, Calderon, Lesage, Joseph Butler, Sir Thomas More, Boswell, Swift, Pepys, and Adam Smith. 


COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 


Now many of the above books have been published in cheap texts before, though scarcely any have been published at Sixpence. But Messrs. Methuen are not 
content with this. They are publishing in this series complete and scholarly editions of the great poets and dramatists. Thus the first volume of Shakespeare, containing 
Five Plays, is now ready at Sixpence ; and very shortly will be published the first volume of Ben Jonson (containing Three Plays), the first volume of Marlowe, and 
the first volume of Massinger. Keats, edited by Mr. de Sélincourt, is in the press in a double shilling volume, and Shelley, edited by Mr. C. D. Locock, will be 
published in Four Sixpenny Volumes. You will get complete editions of these authors at a ridiculous price. 


TEXTS ABOVE SUSPICION 


The inclusion of such names as these, one would think, would make the fortune of any series, but Messrs. Methuen would beg the public to understand that they are 
not merely flinging great names in their faces. Mr. Sidney Lee's name is a guarantee of sound and scholarly work. Each book has been edited with the greatest care. 
Thus every word of Massinger, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shelley, Keats, and Milton has been scrupulously collated with the best editions. These 
books therefore, cheap as they are, contain texts as good as half-guinea editions of the same authors, and in many cases it is believed that they will be the best texts in 
existence. The whole scheme has been worked out on methodical lines. The greatest books of every nation will be printed, complete and unabridged ; and, if the public 
support this venture, they will have in time a library of classical literature at a price which to many may seem fantastic and impossible. 


THE POOR MAN’S UNIVERSITY 


The cost of an ordinary volume is Sixpence net in paper and One Shilling net in cloth. Very long books are issued in double volumes at One Shilling net in paper 
and One Shilling and Sixpence net in cloth. When a hundred volumes of METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY have appeared the purchaser will have the beginnings 
of a magnificent library for under Three Pounds. Here, indeed, isthe POOR MAN'S UNIVERSITY. 


THE FIRST TWELVE VOLUMES ARE :— 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. EIKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE OF KINGS 
Vol. THE TEMPEST, THE GENTLEMEN OF AND MAGISTRATES. By Joun Mitton. 6d. 
TH R S _ 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 64. ESSAYS AND COUNSELS AND THE NEW 


M’S PROGR By — 6d ATLANTIS. By Francis Bacon. Gd. 
THE PILGRIM’S S86. By joux Buxvan, 64. THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


4 JAN 
CO REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS, The By Epmunp Burke. 6d. 
ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A 
THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF Kemris. The Translation is by C. Bicc, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 6d. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gisson. Vol. 1. Double vol. 1s. THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON. Vol. I. THE CASE 
The Notes have been Revised by J. B. Bury, Litt.D. IS ALTERED; EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR; EVERY MAN 


OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. The Text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
PARADISE LOST. By JoHN Mitton. 6d. n collated by H. C. Hart 


THE THIRD FOLIO, DE PROFUNDIS. By Oscar WiLpe. Third Edition. 
MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’'S Comedies, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true **A work which from its intrinsic value is sure to command the attention of 


Original Copies. Zhe third Impression. And unto this Impression is added thinking men, from its style the admiration of literary artists, from the tragedy of 
seven Pla never before Printed in Folio. Viz. Pericles Prince of 7; which it records a the pity of human hearts. That underneath it all lay a true 
The London Prodigall. The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell. Sir Tohn man the writing of this book i is an indubitable proof to any reader of imagination.” 


Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan Hi A Vorkshire Tragedy. Atheneum. 
The Tragedy of Locrine. London, Printed for P. C. ; ..  & REPORT ON CANADA. By the Eart or Durnam. 
Rageetneed in facsimile from the edition of 1664. The Droeshout Portrait is With an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


i i overnment on t rit tate o ort merica in 1839. t is yt 
Colour, most important utterance on British Colonial policy ever publish 


he Connoisseurs Library. MISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 
, This book - 2  ianany of the Art of Miniature Painting —_ its origin and Captain Metvitie Les. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


il d Manuscript down to the present day. 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By Mary 
WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE and his FRIENDS. W. Ticeston. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. . 


ey +4 by Mrs. Barnam Jounson. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. A cheaper edition of one of the best-known and most popular of devotional manuals. 
105, net. 
| CHESHIRE. By W. M. Ga.ticuan. Illustrated by E. Hart 

THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With an Introduction 

and Notes by E. pe Stiincourt, M.A. With a Portrait in Photogravure. [Little Guides. 

8 6d. net. 

‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By Wittiam Suaxe- 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. SPEARE. Edited by C. Knox Poorer. Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy 8vo. | (The Arden Shakespeare. 

each. Vola Vic and Vit, The LETTERS. ILLUMINATED MSS. By J. W. Brapiey. With a Coloured 

y 
This edition contains a e number of new Letters, and all the Letters have Frontispiece and many I Ilustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net 

been collated afresh. E. fe. editor, has but = Books on Art. 
notes relati Lamb's writings t ife, accou 
all idea of te superior that TRADE UNIONS. By G. Drace. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
previous editors have set before themselves. { (Books on Business. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
iuted for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street and hy AGE, at 33 Southamptos 
Pad in the County of London.—Saturday, 8 April, 1905. 
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